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A Worried Congress 


[i great problems, grown suddenly acute, have 


burst upon Congress with the suddenness and the 
effect of exploding shrapnel. At first dazed, then 
momentarily panic-stricken, Congress now has surveyed 
the situation and is soberly settling down to attempt a 
solution of the railway and high cost of living problems. 
The two problems dovetail, for as the Railroad 
Brotherhoods pointed out in their manifesto last week, 
there is a “vicious circle” in which each increase in 
railroad wages results in an increase in freight rates, 
and in the end the worker finds himself no better off 
than he was before, because each advance in rates is 
reflected in greatly increased prices for the necessities 
of life. This circle will be broken, the Brotherhoods hold, 
only by a fundamental change in the whole economic 
system. The change they propose is to vest the owner- 
ship of the railroads in the Government. 
Congress did not at first grasp the full significance 
of the demand of the Railroad Brotherhoods. It is a 
demand exactly compara- 


ernment ownership runs ‘directly counter to all the 
plans Congress had made for dealing with the railroads. 
The overwhelming sentiment in both houses is for the 
return of the roads to private control. In his May mes- 
sage President Wilson said “The railroads will be hand- 
ed over to their owners at the end of the calendar year,” 
and Congress has been planning to have legislation for 
the re-transfer ready at that time. 

The Brotherhoods are under no delusion as to the 
difficulty of the task they have set out to accomplish. 
Their officials have admitted to sympathetic senators 
that they expect the roads to be returned to private 
ownership by the present Congress. The fight for gov- 
ernment purchase of the lines, they say, probably can- 
not be won inside of two or three years. 

Committees of Congress dealing with the problem 
have been informed that the Brotherhoods will not em- 
ploy the strike weapon to enforce government owner- 
ship, but in lieu of this fundamental change the Broth- 
erhoods are pressing for 





ble to the demand for 
nationalization of coal 
mines in Great Britain. 
In each country labor 
struck first at the key to 
the industrial situation— 
in Great Britain coal 
mining; in the United 
States transportation. 
The Brotherhoods, backed 
up by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, have 
now revealed that this is 
but the first step in their 
program of economic re- 
construction. They are 
prepared to demand na- 
tionalization of every ba- 
sic industry, with opera- 
tion by the people, the 
workers and the manage- 
ment, and a division of 
- the profits among the 
three, 

Congress now sees the 
movement the Brother- 
hoods. have initiated as 
an attempted peaceful 
revolution against the ex- 
isting economic system— 


and Congress is prepared 
to resist. 





wage increases amount- 
ing to $800,000,000 an- 
nually and are prepared, 
they say, to halt all rail- 
road traffic unless this de- 
mand is granted. Strikes 
of railroad shopmen have 
already begun, but they 
have been pronounced 
“illegal” by the American 
Federation of Labor, and 
the men are returning to 
work in many sections 
pending the outcome of a 
formal strike ballot. 

The request of Presi- 
dent Wilson that Con- 
gress create a_ federal 
wage adjustment board 
whose decisions “shall be 
mandatory upon the rate- 
making body and provide 
when necessary increased 
rates to cover any recom- 
mended increases” finds 
little favor. The Broth- 
erhoods regard it as a 
half-way measure which 
would weaken their major 
fight and Congress finds 
it undesirable because it 
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merce Commission and would leave shippers little voice 
in the making of rates. 

There is much talk in Congress of a “show-down” 
with the Railroad Brotherhoods by a flat refusal to ap- 
propriate for wage increases while the roads remain 
under federal control. The probability is that Congress 
will not be called upon directly to appropriate for the 
wage advances, but if it is, there is little question that 
the appropriations will be made. Neither political party 
feels that it can afford to antagonize organized labor 
at this time. 

While Congress will. resist labor’s demand for the 
nationalization of industry as a means of ending the 
problem, it is more than willing to grant palliative 
measures and has entered with enthusiasm upon a cam- 
paign to reduce the cost of living. There was much 
grumbling when the House was forced to yield to the 
President and forego a five-week vacation to deal with 
the high cost of living. The grumbling became in- 
audible, however, when it was learned that the Presi- 
dent’s action was based on a report from Homer §&. 


Cummings, chairman of the Democratic National Com-. - 


mittee, who found on a tour of the West that the people 
were thinking more about high prices than of the 
League of Nations and all other issues combined. With 
a presidential campaign only.a year off, Mr. Cummings’ 
findings held a lesson for both parties. 

Congress has made little progress thus far toward 
finding a solution. The Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tee has decided to press for enactment, legislation 
for the regulation of the packers, as one step, and the 
Banking and Currency Committee is seeking some prac- 
tical means of deflating the currency. Some senators 
incline to the belief that Congress can do little to afford 
relief. Production was outdistanced by consumption 
during the war, and until production has caught up, 
these senators feel there can be no material lowering 
of prices. 

Both houses are plainly looking to the President for 
direction. Suggestions for legislation to deal with the 
problem have been submitted to the President by the 
cabinet sub-committee appointed for this purpose and 
the President will present these proposals in a speech 
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before Congress. Until Congress finds out what the 
President wants it will continue to mark time. On the 
cost of living issue the House and Senate are showing 
a better disposition to codperate with President Wilson 
than at any time since the beginning of the war. 

Critics of the peace treaty insist that the President 
brought forward the cost of living issue and tossed it 
like a lighted bomb to Congress in order to divert at- 
tention when he felt himself losing ground in his fight 
for ratification without reservations. When the country 
is fully aroused, they expect the President to assert 
that no permanent solution can be found until world 
conditions are stabilized by the return of peace. There 
is no doubt that such a statement from the President 
would cause great pressure to be brought against the 
Senate to ratify immediately. Whether or not this was 
the President’s design, it is a fact that the League of 
Nations has become a dead issue, even in Washington, 
almost over night. 

There is much speculation over the attitude the Presi- 
dent will take toward the demand of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods for government ownership of the carriers. 
In some quarters it is assumed that the President will 
support the program, but to do so he must reverse the 
position he took in his message to Congress in May. 
However, in the same message he said, with regard to 
the question of labor: 

“We cannot go any further in our present direction. 
We have already gone too far. We cannot live our right 
life as a nation or achieve our proper success as an 
industrial community if capital and labor continue to be 
antagonistic instead of being partners. . . . That bad 
road has turned out a blind alley. It is no thorofare to 
real prosperity. We must find another, leading in an- 
other direction and to a very different destination. It 
must lead not merely to accommodation but also to a 
genuine coéperation and partnership based upon a real 
community of interest and participation in control... . 

“The object of all reform in this essential matter 
must be the genuine democratization of industry, based 
upon a full recognition of the right of those who work, 
in whatever rank, to participate in some organic way in 











A New Party 
By Donald Wilhelm 


I am able to state authoritatively thru The In- 
dependent that a new Republican party—a third 
party—will be in the field in the coming cam- 
paign; that long steps already have been taken to 


accomplish it; that Hiram W. Johnson, of Califor- 
nia, will be its candidate for the Presidency. 


Reading between lines being run out from 
Washington these days, and putting together bits 
gathered confidentially here and there from 
reliable sources, it is possible to say on fairly 
good grounds that the new party will do these 
things: 


I. It will stand squarely against the League 
of Nations—at the very least against a League 
without reservations. 


II. It will be anti-English, pro-Irish, anti- 
Japanese. 

Ii. It will stand for public ownership of 
public utilities. 

IV. It will carry the endorsement of the 
Nonpartisan League. 
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every decision which directly affects their welfare or 
the part they are to play in industry.” 

There can be no doubt that these words gave great 
encouragement to the Brotherhoods, then engaged in 
the preparation of their plans. They are not confident 
of the President’s support, however, and are bringing 
all possible pressure to bear upon him. 

The Brotherhoods disclaim any intention of attempt- 
ing political action, but they cannot refrain from point- 
ing out to members of Congress and Administration 
officials that they have 8,000,000 men “practically 
pledged” to support their program, and indicating that 
8,000,000 is a sufficient number of votes to swing a 
national election against any party that incurs their 
disfavor. R. M. B., Washington. 


Plenty to Eat 


HE estimate of this year’s crops, compared with 
the final estimate of last year, is as follows 


1919 1918 
Wheat 1,001,071,000 917,100,000 
Oats 1,298,488,000 1,538,359,000 
Corn 2,839,017,000 2,582,814,000 
Barley 233,579,000 256,465,000 
Rice 41,000,000 40,424,000 
Rye 98,426,000 89,103,000 
Flax 12,890,000 14,657,000 
Potatoes 387,917,000 400,106,000 
Hay 112,475,000 90,443,000 
Sugar beets “ 7,000,000 5,890,000 
Cotton (bales) 10,617,000 11,629,322 


Wheat, oats, corn, barley, rye, taken together, show a 
total about the same as the great total of 1918. The crop 
report thus gives no clue to high level of grain prices. 
Europe is to take less, partly because she does not need 
it and partly because she would not further strain her 
credit to buy. Australia is shipping the stored surplus 
she could not move because of lack of ships. But prices 
continue almost prohibitive. 

Nor has the American meat herd fallen off. The re- 
ceipts of cattle at the seven principal markets during 
1918 were 13,555,000 head, against 7,184,000 in 1914— 
nearly a doubling in five years. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture in his 1918 report says that the number of milk 
cows has increased from 20,700,000 in 1914 to 23,350,- 
000 in 1918; that other cattle increased from 35,900,000 
to 43,500,000, and that the number of swine increased 
from 58,900,000 to 71,400,000. 

Nor is there evidence of an abnormal increase in the 
spread between cattle on the hoof and dressed meat. In 
1917, according to the report of Swift & Co., $9.50 per 
hundred was paid for live cattle, and dressed meat sold 
at $14.80—a difference of $5.30 per hundred. In 1918, 
$12.54 per hundred was paid for live cattle, while 
dressed meat sold for $19.46—a difference of $6.94. This 
is not more than might be expected from the rise in 
labor costs. Reckoned on percentages, the dressed meat 
price was 155 per cent of the live cattle price in 1917 
and the same in 1918. 


Germany’s New White Book 


HE German revelation this week relates to the 

panic that gripped the Great Headquarters dur- 

ing the closing weeks of the war when disaster 
trod the heels of preceding disaster. 

A new White Book, containing 110 documents, has 
been published in Berlin, and it reveals a pitiable Lu- 
cendorff. As early as August 14, 1918, it broke on the 
assembled chiefs that they were beaten. They realized 
the mistake of the great offensive, the mistake of belit- 
‘ling America’s intervention, the mistake of scattering 
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their forces. “In continuity,” says the Berliner Zeitung 
am Mittag, “the documents read like a terrible novel, 
like a story of an awful awakening from years of be- 
fogged delusion and unjustified optimism.” 

The German generals ran to and fro. An agent of the 
Berlin foreign office soberly and ponderously reported 
that Ludendorff was suffering from an apparent col- 
lapse of his nervous system. Von Kiihlmann, altho hooted 
in the Reichstag, was well informed when he declared 
Germany could hardly hope to win an affirmative vic- 
tory. By October 1 the German war god was so shaken 
that he raced off to Berlin and demanded an immediate 
armistice. He was father of the document thrust before 
poor Max of Baden when that almost forgotten person 
arrived to become Chancellor. Then Ludendorff changed 
his mind and later in the month asked for a continua- 
tion of hostilities, and now has the impudence to con- 
tend that, except for the revolution at home, he would 
have established a new line eastward of the Rhine and 
protected Germany indefinitely. 

The appearance of the new White Book and the con- 
troversy raging about its contents are calculated to raise 
hopes outside of Germany. The mere publication is proof 
that the new Government is interested in showing up 
the weakness and deceit of the old. The purpose is obvi- 
ously to strike at and if possible destroy what remains 
of Hohenzollern myth and arrogant and ignorant Prus- 
sianism. It is in effect said, tho of course not directly, to 
the German people, that their woes are not due to the 
wickedness of their late enemies, but to the foolish 
wickedness of their late rulers. Here are blows at the 
root of the trouble. Let the German people, on their 
own motion, persuade themselves that they were lied to 
and misled, and the whole case against the Allies fails; 
and in honest German regret and disillusionment there 
is basis for reconciliation. 

Anothér reflection arises from a perusal of the docu- 
ments—namely, how not only Germany but the world 
was imposed on by German military theatricalism. The 
front was majestic, had about it the aspect of irresist- 
ible weight and mass. But it was merely lath painted to 
look like iron. There was no perfect working of a ma- 
chine in the hands of diabolic genius. The German sol- 
dier was brave and intelligent, but the German generals 
were stupid, routine bureaucrats who sought to substi- 
tute system for judgment. 
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Part of the so-called “Million Dollar Fire” at Colombey-les-Belles 
million dollars were ordered destroyed. An investigation of the 


They lost the war at the Marne because they met an 
unanticipated condition. They were saved by a series of 
accidents—the failure of the Gallipoli expedition, which 
brought in Bulgaria and tied up 700,000 Entente sol- 
diers; by the collapse of Russia; by the unnecessary 
break in the Italian line at Caporetto. 

What the Germans deliberately planned . failed—the 
attempt to envelop Paris, capture the Channel ports, to 
take Verdun, to divide the British and French armies, 
and to break England by the submarine blockade. And 
in every instance, except the last named, the Germans 
might have won. Yet for four years the world shook at 
the thought of the perfection of German military 
genius. 


The Redemption of Hungary 


| Vea downfall of the Bela Kun dictatorship in Hun- 
gary and the apparent glad willingness of the 
Hungarian masses to accept the change, moves the 
area disturbed by Bolshevism several hundred miles to 
the east. 

Six months ago Germany was gravely threatened, but 
the danger is apparently now over. In Poland Bolshevist 
missionaries made great efforts, but their movement 
did not get control west of the Vilna. The Baltic prov- 
inces, including Esthonia, after more than a year of 
Bolshevism, are joyful over release. Finland, with her 
intelligent, thrifty people, has expelled the Russian Reds 
and suppressed her own, and, speaking generally, the 
Ukraine, altho disturbed by border wars, appears to be 
getting the upper hand of the disease. 

The western frontier of Bolshevia now runs from 
near Petrograd south to the Black Sea, including only 
‘Great Russia. On the east it has crossed the Urals again 
and has driven back the Kolchak armies, but on the 
Black Sea and Caspian littorals it has lost a great 
stretch. Of the population of the old Russian Empire 
less than one-half is now ruled by the Bolsheviki. 
The progress is slow, but there is a steady narrowing 
circle, and unless something arises to bolster up- the 
Lenin-Trotzky régime—such as opportunity to appeal 
to a Russian nationalism, which is antipodal to the in- 
ternational ideal—it is probable the end is not distant. 

As to Hungary, there has been doubt as to the genu- 
ineness of the Bolshevist revolution there. Following 
the armistice and the separation from Austria, Count 
Karolyi, a liberal who has long labored for suffrage and 
agrarian reforms, became head of the government. But 
Karolyi, tho a liberal, is a strong Hungarian national- 
ist, and when it appeared that disputed areas were to be 
given to Czechoslovakia and others to Rumania, he was 
incensed. Having failed to induce the Entente powers to 
be easy on Hungary, he apparently conceived the idea, 
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if the country ostentatiously went Bolshevik, that a bet- 
ter nationalistic bargain could be driven. So power, with 
Karolyi’s acquiescence if not with his contriving, was 
handed on a platter to Bela Kun, a cheap agitator of a 
familiar type. 

Bela Kun, altho staging an alliance with Lenin, 
quickly showed he was more concerned as.a Magyar pa- 
triot than as a proletarian leader. He did what he could 
to prevent the contraction of Hungary, and to do so 
kept the Hungarian army practically intact. He had 
reason for hope. The Entente obviously, shrank from 
giving a mandate to Rumania, apparently fearing Ru- 
mania would demand a territorial price. But when the 
Rumanians, suddenly becoming active, crossed the 
Theiss River and advanced on Budapest, the pinchbeck 
dictator, unable to induce the Hungarians to fight, threw 
up the sponge. The new government is of moderate 
tendencies, tho socialistic, and seems agreeable to the 
Entente, tho it is stipulated that no government will be 
recognized which does not derive its powers from a 
constitutional convention democratically elected. 

Whether Rumania is to be “compensated” is not dis- 
closed—probably not. The theory of Paris is that the ac- 
quisition of Bessarabia by Rumaniahas operated tomake 
archaic the treaty under which Rumania entered the 
war, by the terms of which Rumania was to have more 
of the Banat of Temesvar than she is entitled to on 
ethnic or strategical grounds. Bucharest bitterly com- 
plains of a breach of pledges, but in reply her greatly 
enlarged frontiers are pointed to. She will in any event 
be the most powerful of the Balkan states. 

The revolution in Hungary has not been lacking in 
benefit. The great estates, which have been a great 
weakness of the country and whose rents have been a 
heavy burden on the industrious Magyar peasant, are 
in process of liquidation. The Hungarian nobility are not 
to live in their old baronial splendor, but peasant pro- 
prietors will furnish the foundation of a happier state. 
This change would doubtless have been effected without 
Bela Kun, for even the dispossessed practically conceded 
its necessity, but his rule perhaps hastened the reform. 


Another Freedom of the Seas 


EAFARING is likely to come into its own again 

as a calling that can attract and hold ambitious 
young Americans, thanks to the substantial im- 
provements in conditions of work for seamen that are 
already in effect on the strongly organized Pacific Coast, 
and that now, thru the marine strike settlement, are 
on the way to establishment in Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
While eight hours has become the standard work day 
on land, sailors signing at Atlantic ports have been 
working, not nine or ten hours, but according to the 
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Here’s the man who wants to buy the rail- 
roads—William G. Lee, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway  Trainmen 
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When he isn’t fighting for the League of Nations, 
Senator Hitchcock takes a swing at the golf ball 
by way of relaxation. He is the leading Democrat 
on the side of the League in the Senate and a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
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One of the highest 
flyers in the world 
is Major R. W. 
Schroeder, who set 
a new speed record 
for altitude by fly- 
ing 137 miles an 
hour at a hight of 
18,400 feet. He 
used a_ biplane 
which was equipped 
with a 12. cylin- 
der Liberty motor 
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The Mayor keeping the mar- 
ket in Newark, New Jersey. 
selling army surplus goods 
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Bulgaria’s new 
king—Boris, who 
succeeds the old 
King Ferdinand 











Caught in the act 
of thinking — the 
“ignorant idealist,” 
Henry Ford, at 
Mount Clemens, 
Michigan, where 
his’ million-dollar 
libel suit against 
the Chicago Trib- 


une is being tried 
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Mrs. Hohenzollern chatting at the gate of Amer- 
ongen where she lives in exile because her 
husband wanted to run the whole world 
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watch system that has obtained from time immemorial, 
“four hours off and four hours on,” with a total work- 
ing time of twelve hours, and broken rest between 
watches. “One voyage was enough for most Americans,” 
said a sailor, succinctly. Now the three watch system, 
involving an eight-hour workday, is in effect for sailors 
on the Pacific Coast, and according to the agreement 
that is being drawn up for Atlantic and Gulf ports, ves- 
sels carrying more than six able seamen are to be op- 
erated on the three watch system, while working hours 
on other vessels are to be subject to further adjustment. 
Seamen are jubilant over this victory, placing it beside 
the enactment of the seamen’s law three years ago as 
a step in their enfranchisement. 

In addition, the strike settlement provides for sub- 
stantial wage increases for all branches of the sea- 
men’s organization. Under the new schedule an ordinary 
seaman’s wage will be $65 a month, while an able sea- 
man will get $85. Firemen will receive $90 and oilers 
$95. Rates for cooks and stewards will range from $70 
to $135, according to the grade. Maintenance is of 
course given in addition. Union preference, the other 
important demand, was waived by the seamen, but they 
exacted from the shipowners a promise that unrestrict- 
ed permission would be given to union delegates to or- 
ganize marine workers. This means, seamen believe, 
that they will be able to perfect their organization, 
which now includes about 60 per cent of Atlantic sea- 
men, to a point practically of the closed shop, and that 
they will obtain progressively better conditions. The 
Shipping Board thru its recruiting service has been 
largely responsible for the steady rise during the last 
two years in the proportion of Americans in our mer- 
chant marine, so that it is estimated that 40 per cent 
of the sailors are now citizens, as against 10 per cent 
before the war; and it has led the way in granting the 
concessions which will keep these Americans in the 
merchant service. 


Measuring a Millionth of an Inch 


HEN a St. Louis inventor devised a process 

W for making steel blocks with a far truer sur- 
face than it had ever before been possible to 

give them, there was one thing that troubled him. He 
could not determine just how accurate his blocks were; 
for the errors—of course it was to be assumed that 
infinitesimal errors were there—were so very small 
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that no known means of measurement would detect 
them. 

Now this meant that the blocks could not be put to 
work as master gages with their full measure of util- 
ity; so it was essential to find a way to check them. 
And when the question was put up to the bureau of 
Standards a way was found. 

If you drop a pebble in a pond, a train of waves is 
started. If you drop several pebbles, you get several 
wave trains. Where these meet, the effect is a combined 
one. If two crests fall together, there is a correspond- 
ingly high crest; if a crest and a trough come together, 
they tend to destroy one another. 

Now if you should succeed in forming two wave 
trains of identical wave-length (distance from crest to 
crest) and amplitude (depth of trough), and if you 
should then succeed in superposing one of these trains 
upon the other with crests matching crests, the result 
would be a whole new train of double amplitude— 
which means double intensity. But if in the piling-up 
process the crests paired off with the troughs, the two 
wave trains would cancel one another, and the result 
would be no wave motion at all. 

Well, it occurred to the scientists in the Bureau of 
Standards that light is a wave motion, and that its 
wave length, never exceeding .00003 inch,.is just about 
the smallest concrete reality that we know. So if we 
could find some means of applying light wave-lengths 
to the irregularities of an almost perfect surface, we 
should be able to measure these irregularities. 

The interference phenomenon, which we have out- 
lined for waves in water, offered the point of attack. 
But while interference occurs in light waves, ordi- 
narily two beams of identical light are not in position 
to interfere. It was therefore necessary to fix up an 
apparatus that would make them interfere, and in a 
measure regulated by the contour of the surface to be 
tested. 

Suppose we place a glass plate over our steel block 
and throw light down thru it. At the upper surface of 
the glass it is partly reflected and partly transmitted 
down thru the glass. As this transmitted fraction of 
the original beam falls from within upon the lower sur- 
face of the glass it is again partly reflected back into 
the glass and partly transmitted thru the thin sliver of 
air between glass and steel. Finally the portion thus 
transmitted is completely reflected from the steel, pass- 
ing up thru the glass again. But at the point where 


























At the left is the contour map which the interference bands show when the surface of a steel block under inspection is not smooth. 
At the right is the pattern of a true steel surface as seen thru a glass interference screen able to detect error to a millionth of an inch 
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Perhaps a little child shall lead them in the Senate and the 
House. The demonstration that these New York youngsters held 
against paying a tax on ice cream cones and sodas was followed 
shortly by the passage of a resolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives repealing the tax on ice cream and soft drinks 


this last beam reénters the glass, it joins the reflected 
portion of another beam. 

The two parts of this combined beam have not trav- 
eled the same distance. The part that went down to the 
steel has gone the further, by a distance twice the 
width of the space between glass and steel. If this part 
travels a whole number of wave-lengths further than 
the other, it comes out even so far as its phase is con- 
cerned; but if it travels an extra half wave-length be- 
yond a whole number, it comes out with crests matching 
troughs. Whether interference or reinforcement occurs 
at a given point therefore depends upon whether. the 
distance from glass to steel is there an odd or an even 
number of half wave-lengths. In the one case when we 
look down thru the glass we see a bright band; in the 
other case, a dark band, for where there is interfer- 
ence there is no effective light. 

Now if the glass is true—and that can be regulated 
—the thickness of the air wedge at any point depends 
entirely upon the contour of the steel surface. Where 
the latter is true the wedge will be true; and the dark 
bands will be straight and equidistant. Where the steel 
is not flat, these bands will be crooked and unequally 
spaced. So they afford a contour map of the steel sur- 
face; the contour interval, the distance between suc- 
cessive lines on the map, is a half wave-length—with 
proper choice of light, .00001 inch. And that is not the 
limit; one can interpolate with the eye between the 
bands, estimating quite accurately to a tenth of a con- 
tour interval, or a millionth of an inch. 

In the Hartford factory where this method is being 
used they tell how, a year or so ago, the manager came 
from the laboratory in high glee because a gage-block 
had been made with no error exceeding .00002 inch. 
The other day he threw a block on the floor in disgust 
because he could see, with his naked eye, that it was 
nowhere less than .000002 inch out of the way. The 
decimal point had been shoved forward one place, and 
he —— have anything to do with such miserable 
work, 

He was able to take this attitude because a better 
way of measuring had been devised. When all is said 
and done, you cannot produce work which is accurate 
beyond your ability to measure. That is why the com- 
mercial application of the light wave-length spells a big 
advance in precision manufacturing. 
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Fewer Super-Rich 


N 1916, on incomes accruing that year, 206 per- 
| sons in the United States paid taxes on $1,000,000 

or more; in the same million-dollar class in 1917 
were 141 persons—a decrease of 65. In the $300,000 
class the decrease was from 1293 for 1916 to 1015 for 
1917. 

The dividing line is between the $50, 000 and $100,000 
classes. Above this the number of persons in a class de- 
creased; below the line they increased—the farther 
down the more rapidly. So it would appear that the very 
rich did not prosper from the war, for it is to be remem- 
bered that incomes are reckoned before the tax is de- 
ducted. The million-dollar men, with reported incomes 
aggregating $306,835,914, paid $109,424,999, or nearly 
40 per cent, in income taxes. 

The notion prevails that under all conditions the super- 
rich increase relatively faster than those lower in the 
wealth scale. Commissioner Roper’s figures do not seem 
to support the idea. Counting the claims, not allowed as 
income deductions, the wealthy men of America gave a 
good account of themselves. The theory which forms the 
capital of one political party and is constantly preached 
by elements which boast that they are “intelligentsia,” 
that is, that war is profitable to business and is pro- 
moted by rich profiteers, receives something of a blow. 

But caution needs to be exercized when drawing con- 
clusions from income tax data. All that is safe to deduce 
is that tendencies are revealed. Many special circum- 
stances enter in to cloud natural inferences. And the 
report for 1917 probably presents exceptions. 


The Railroad Brotherhoods’ Plan 


T will be remembered that the railroads of the 
[comes were taken under Government control at 

the end of December, 1917, by presidential procla- 
mation, which was followed in due course by congres- 
sional action. The President’s action in assuming control 
of the roads was largely dictated by the possibility of 
trouble with the railroad employees. At that time it 
was felt that the unions had calmed down considerably 
when it was intimated that the plan for Government 
control might contain a feature in the nature of com- 
pulsory service by means of a draft clause. At any rate, 
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The regular airplane passenger service from New York to 
Atlantic City starting on its first trip. It charges $100 a passenger 
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The honor of leading the entire parade, after 
the two Marshals of France, was given to the 
Americans. That is what Franee thinks of us. 
Our men were a composite “crack regiment,” 
chosen out of all the A. E. F. In regulation khaki 
with dark greenish-brown helmets; faces, bodies, 
rifles all set at a precise angle, they moved with 
the precision of machinery. Such rigid perfec- 
tion of marching, of turning a curve, of making 
salute was not found in any other contingent 


The Belgian troops (right) were short, stuggy men 


in heavy winter overcoats of brown, carrying the 
banners of the war. They lacked the stature and 
military bearing of the Americans but they had 
a tough and resistant look about them that was 
impressive in a different way. Most of them, like 
the French poilus, were no longer boys but 
bearded men, husbands and fathers, and you 
remember Kipling— 


“The bachelor ’e fights for one, 

As jolly as can be, 

But the married man don’t call it fun 
Because ’e fights for three— 

For ‘im and ’er and it—” 


Western Union 


Le Jour de Gloire 


The greatest Allied Victory parade was held in Paris on July 14, 
Bastille Day, the 130th anniversary of the French Revolution. 
Commanders and troops of all the victorious armies were in the 
line of march, which is shown in the photograph above just as 
Marshal Foch and Marshal Joffre passed thru the Arc de Triomphe. 
In the right foreground is the gilded cenotaph symbolizing the 
heroic dead, which was moved aside to let the marchers pass, the 
dead thus being given the honor of leading the line of march, a 
characteristically French .touch of poetry and understanding 


An American on the Peace Commission sends the following de- 
scriptions of the “Big Parade” to The Independent: At the Rond 
Point hundreds of German cannon were tumbled together and 
surmounted by enormous gilded cocks. The bird of France, you 
see, symbolically trampling on all the rusty remnants of the mili- 
tary strength and pride of Germany. The effect was amazingly 
striking. Indeed, everything was done with inimitable art. Ameri- 
can enterprize might have provided seats for more spectators or 
arranged a more sumptuous and expensive display, but I think 
that no nation but France could have tinged everything with 
artistic meaning. The French knew that the eye grew tired with 
sameness, especially in a long military parade, and so deliberately 
cut it down to the absolute minimum. Of France’s allies, the 
Great Powers and Belgium were allowed one battalion apiece; 
the small powers one company apiece. Each of the French corps 
was represented by a very small number of carefully culled veterans 























the Great Parade 
Filed By 


General | Haig leading the British Tommies and _ colonials. 
The _British march with more regularity than the French or 
Belgians but in looser, more wavy ranks than the Americans 


The two best known military figures since the death of Napo- 
leon: Marshal Foch, with keen, granite face; high, ascetic fore- 
head; erect, military carriage; sitting his horse like an 
equestrian statute—the incarnation of all that is best in Catholic, 
aristocratic France; the chevalier par excellence. Marshal Joffre, 
better known as “Papa”; sitting his horse like a pillow on 
a rail; a big, plump, jolly man with big, plump, jolly mus- 
taches—the incarnation of bourgeois and peasant France; the 
common sense, laughter and shrewdness of the democratic ‘ 
Republic. The combination of these two won the war 
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With characteristic politeness, the French let their guests go first. ‘hen twenty corps of poilus—skeleton corps doubtless, but with 
all the generals, all the old battle flags, and all the enthusiasm which a corps could muster. The poilus wore the familiar beautiful 
horizon-blue, the most artistic of uniforms in color but cut so as to accentuate the short and stocky frame of the French 
infantryman. The soldiers did not show the stiffness of parade. They were among the “home folks,” and they exchanged looks and 
smiles with the crowd in a delightfully informal fashion. Even the generals would salute the crowd—or certain persons in it 
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Two incidents of the race riots in Chicago. At the left a negro family, under police protection, moving with part of their 
possessions from the semi-white district in which they live. At the right a negro home after a visit from a crowd of whites 


the unions acquiesced and whatever agreement or un- 
derstanding there may have been, it is certain that as 
between the security holders and the employees, the 
latter got the better deal under Government control. 
No difficulty seems to have been experienced in obtain- 
ing generous increases in wages. And the end is only 
reached as the leaders finally realize that as wages in- 
crease, the cost of living rises in proportion, so ‘that 
the worker does not really profit by the periodical ad- 
vances in wages. 

The Administration, the public, the railroad men and 
the security owners seem to be in accord that the ex- 
periment of Government-run railroads has not worked. 
At best, Government control must be regarded as a war 
emergency and the loss be swallowed cheerfully. Sev- 
eral plans have been proposed for the readjustment of 
the problem, but each has a special interest in mind. 
Perhaps out of the various plans one will be evolved 
which will be fair to all. If we could evolve some plan 
whereby every railroad in the country would be merged 
into one consolidated corporation, to be realized by the 
exchange of present securities for bonds and stocks of 
the new corporation, not one dollar of public money 
would be required for the purchase of the railroads. 
Thus the objections that funds to further such a plan 
are unavailable would be exploded. The real difficulty 
becomes not one of finance but of efficient operation 
and the elimination of partizan politics. 

The four brotherhoods of railroad employees are now 
joining in a demand that the Government own and op- 
erate the railroads on a profit-sharing basis with the 
employees, The brotherhoods’ plan was drawn up by 
Glenn E. Plumb and provides substantially as follows: 
(1) Purchase by the Government on valuation as deter- 
mined finally by the courts; (2) operation by a direc- 
torate of fifteen, five to be chosen by the President to 
represent the public, five to be elected by the operating 
officials and five by the classified employees; (3) equal 
division of surplus, after paying fixed charges and op- 
erating costs, between the public and the employees; 
(4) automatic reduction of rates when the employees’ 
share of surplus is more than 5 per cent of gross op- 
erating revenue; (5) regional operation as a unified 
system; (6) building of extensions at expense of the 
communities benefited, in proportion to the benefit. 

The plan is not merely submitted for discussion; the 
railroad men say that the plan will be made an issue of 
the 1920 campaign. Warren S. Stone, president of the 
Brotherhood of Engineers, has said that they are going 
far enough to win the fight and they are going to win. 


He stated that within sixty days a million constituents 
were going to write their representatives in Congress 
in favor of the plan. Furthermore, the men are demand- 
ing not:only Government ownership of the railroads but 
the democratization or nationalization of all basic in- 
dustries such as mines, steel mills, packing industries 
and other enterprizes of a national character. 

It is generally realized that the: trend of official 
thought at Washington has been well disposed toward 
the nationalization or democratization of industry. The 
plan to extend governmental control of the railroads 
for five years, as proposed by Mr. McAdoo, was proba- 
bly meant to give the Government an opportunity to 
solve the problem of railroad operation and permit the 
Government to become solidly entrenched in the enter- 
prize with a view to assuring actual ownership when 
feasible. However, the Government’s administration of 
the railroads since January, 1918, has not been a suc- 
cess, largely due of course to the magnitude of the 
problems which confronted those in control. Practically 
all sides seem to be in agreement as to this, altho the 
railroad employees do not seem to be frightened by the 
problems now confronting the railroads. Whether they 
have any official encouragement or not, no one is in a 
position to affirm at this time. With the demands of 
the brotherhoods being made a political issue now or 
in 1920, the seriousness of the question becomes ap- 
parent. And so the railroad problem becomes more and 
more complex. 


Drama and Race Relations 


HE theater has been used by more than one great 

national and international movement to spread 

ideas, to overcome ignorance and prejudice, to in- 
terpret sympathetically a misunderstood type or class. 
A great national enterprise to bring the American 
negro closer to his white fellow citizens by presenting 
him as he is, with his virtues and defects, his aspira- 
tions and levities, would be most opportune at the pres- 
ent time. Such an enterprise is actually under way. Of 
course, there have long been in operation “colored” 
theaters in every part of the United States—including 
moving picture and vaudeville houses, there are hun- 
dreds of them—but they are nearly all of a seating 
capacity of less than one thousand and, anyhow, do not 
cultivate serious drama. A new chain of negro theaters, 
to provide entertainments of all kinds, including those 
of a more ambitious nature, is being formed under the 
management of Lester A. Walton, ‘managing editor of 
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the New York Age, a progressive negro newspaper. 

Large theaters in Chicago, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Richmond, Norfolk, Cincinnati, Louisville 
are included in the first circuit planned for the fall, 
and the purchase of suitable premises in some of the 
large southern cities, notably New Orleans and At- 
lanta, is contemplated by the syndicate. In Philadel- 
phia, E. C. Brown, a colored banker, is president of a 
company which is building a $375,000 house of 1600 
seats two blocks from the Shubert Theater. Mr. Brown 
is also financially interested in a corporation that has 
recently signed a lease for a theater at 131st street and 
Seventh avenue, New York City, and is backing the 
Lafayette Players, perhaps the best known dramatic 
organization of negroes in this country. Both at the 
Philadelphia and New York houses schools of dramatic 
art are to be opened, and in connection with the latter, 
there will be an agency to book colored plays and “acts” 
for negro theaters thruout the country. 

About the general purpose of the national undertak- 
ing, Mr. Walton says: 

While there is a commercial side to our venture, it is 
also our aim to raise the status of the negro actor and to 
produce plays dealing with negro life—negro life as we 
know it and not as many white writers would have the 
public understand it to be. The average white person usually 
studies the negro question from afar, and for this reason 
the question is a complex one. White people seldom visit 
our homes or churches and are prone to accept incorrect 
and prejudicial views as authoritative. 

The promoters of this great enterprise further be- 
lieve that it is a mistake first to present new negro 
plays to the general public in “white” houses; they 
should take their root in “colored” houses and there 
find a natural development. In that way, managers of 
white as well as negro theaters would be able to choose 
for production plays that really appeal to the average 
negro and therefore may be taken to represent senti- 
ments and artistic standards which he appreciates 
rather than the fake product of men who, tho colored, 
are really out of touch with their race. Another, and to 
the promoters perhaps more important, motive for the 
enterprise is the aim to provide self-respecting negroes 
with accommodation and superior entertainment in 
places where they are not likely to experience the hu- 
. miliating experience of being “Jim Crowed” and where 
they will not have their evening spoiled by discrimina- 
tion of any kind. 


*“Mandatories” 


HILE the President is at Washington, en- 

grossed with domestic problems, Colonel 

House, in a spirit of enlightened liberalism 
is working quietly to clear up matters postponed and 
left undetermined when the President returned to the 
United States. ; 

In collaboration with Milner, representing Great 
Britain; M. Simon, representing France, and Chinda, 
representing Japan, Colonel House has been laboring on 
the “mandatory” problem—that is, on what is to be 
done with respect to territories taken from the defeated 
powers, but not assigned to any particular nation as an 
integral part. 

The Covenant, Article XXII, says with respect to 
regions not left under their former sovereignty, but 
populated by those not yet able to stand by them- 
selves, that they be administered for the benefit of their 
inhabitants by the League. Then it is said: 

“The best method of giving practical effect to this 
principle is that the tutelage of such peoples should be 
entrusted to advanced nations which, by reason of their 
resources, their experience, or their geographical posi- 
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tion, can best undertake this responsibility, and which 
are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should be 
exercized by them as mandatories of the League.” 

Bearing on the same question, Article CXIX of the 
treaty with Germany provides: 

“Germany renounces in favor of the principal Allied 
and Associated Powers all her rights and titles over her 
oversea possessions.” 

Now the cynical have not been deceived by the fol- 
de-rol about “mandatories.” They have seen thru the 
disguise and beheld that it was but a screen to gross 
annexation. We have pictures of the imperialists shut- 
ting ports, exploiting natives and committing all the 
offenses ascribed to nationalistic trade expansionists, 
with their motives leading on to new wars. 

But Colonel House and his associates do not seem to 
understand their duties thus. 

Three classes of League dependencies are sketched— . 
“A,” “B” and “C.” As to the latter two the scheme 
seems practically complete. It is provided, wonderful 
to relate, that the power accepting the mandate is to 
set up no protective tariff or economic barrier of any 
kind, and that traders of all nations are to be admitted 
on equal terms. The granting of exclusive concessions 
and all exploiting of the natives is strictly forbidden. 
These rules are to apply to the former German colonies 
in Africa and in the Pacific—class “C” being former 
parts of Turkey where there is to be autonomy and 
the mandatory is to be chiefly an advising and helping 
friend. 

Instead of a wish to get mandates there is a notice- 
able holding back, particularly with respect to Turkey. 
The ravenous imperialists whose*tricks and manners 
are so well known in radical circles show no disposition 
to grab. Strange. So strange that one is almost driven 
to conclude that the beaters of the tom-tom are wrong 
who know in advance that the big nations are monsters 
which seek to cover up their hypocrisy by false pre- 
tenses. 




















New York Amsterdam News 


“How about your own doorstep, Uncle?”—a comment from a 
negro publication after the race riots in Washington and Chicago 
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A Berlin mob hungry enough to raid this delicatessen store did considerable damage before soldiers with rifles came to the rescue 


Accidents in Shop and Street 


' T E are so often told about the methods of social 
advance and betterment which we have yet to 
learn from Great Britain that it is quite a 

relief to find that there is one thing in which the British 
desire to imitate us. The other day there was formed 
in London the British Industrial Safety First Associa- 
tion for the purpose of applying American methods of 
education in the reduction of industrial accidents which, 
thru the influx of large numbers of inexperienced work- 
ers, have much increased during the war. English statis- 
tics show that from 60 to 80 per cent of these accidents 
are preventable, provided employers and workpeople 
know how and practise what they know. Committees are 


to be established in the different plants to study the 
causes of 


In the United States, the most recent statistics of 
accidents are most encouraging. A report of the De- 
partment of Labor on the safety movement in the iron 
and steel industry from 1907 to 1917 shows a reduction 
in the number of injuries and deaths from industrial 
accidents by two-thirds! Still, an accident rate of 81 
per thousand in 1917 is considered too high and is ex- 
plained by ‘the large number of new hands employed 
that year. 

Including only those who when the census was. 
taken had been at work six months or less, the ‘rate 
was 111 per thousand; while those employed over ten 
years had only eight and a half accidents per thou- 
sand. That, however, is neither here nor there, since 
many of the older employees may have been foremen or 
in other non-operative occupations while an abnormal 
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The Black Man 


By Harry Kemp 


I am the Black Man; full of grievous oppressions am I; 
The whip of the Pyramid-Builder streaked red my quivering thigh 
As low I stooped at the tackle, and thought, but dared not reply. 


Athens took me and smote me, Rome broke into my Kraal; 
The nations that fought for freedom gladly made me their thrall, 


With cutlass and scourge and cudgel they taught me to fetch and haul. 


Enslaved by a hundred nations, broken, enduring and dumb, 
Staggering down the ages, laden with burdens, I’ve come 
A servitor at the Banquet where men have tossed me a crumb. 


The White Man strove for his freedom, grappling on land and sea, 
The Cry of every People grew the cry for liberty— 
Yea this was the Cry of the Peoples—who made a slave of me!.. 


Over the waters they bore me to gain them profit in gold, 
With the sun and the stars rebuking, in the pestilent Slaver’s hold: 


And they stood me, nude, in the markets, to be sold as cattle are sold... 


O, God of the White Man, Father, that I have taken as mine, 
Look down upon me, Jehovah, this poor black creature of thine— 
Must I call in vain upon Thee? Must I look in vain for a sign?.. 


For, now that they’ve given me Freedom, I inherit a greater ill: 


The Fathers, they struck my shackles, but the Sons, they harry and kill, 
And they make me a slave to murder, though I’m no more slave to the thill ! 
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America’s Duty in Turkey 


An Editorial 
By Talcott Williams 


OME appalling catastrophe in Turkey may in 

any morning’s newspaper show that the wreck 

of races has begun. Once massacre: commences 

all the Armenians may be wiped out. The Nes- 
torian on the border between Persia and Turkey may 
-pass from the pages of history. The islets of Greeks 
left here and there in Asiatic Turkey, in Trebizond, in 
Samsun, ia villages that straggle in from the coast of 
the Black Sea or dot with ancient names Asia Minor, 
or even the small Christian population, speaking Arabic, 
in northern Syria or Mesopotamia may all, or one and 
another, be in one red burial blent. 

Asiatic Turkey is Moslem. Of its population speaking 
some score of tongues and dialects, not over one-fourth 
are Christian. These various Christian races are seamed 
and divided, ramifying in and among the three great 
divisions of Mohammedans. In Asia Minor there are 
Turkish-speaking peoples at least 6,000,000 strong, per- 
haps 8,000,000. In the plateau which makes northeastern 
Turkey, usually called “Armenia,” the Armenians are, 
taking all the region, outnumbered two to one. Over 
much of the area they are exceeded three or four to 
one by Kurds and cognate races, nomad, village and city. 
Dwelling South of the Taurus Mountains is a popula- 
tion speaking Arabic, once Greek, Arab, Assyrian, 
Chaldean and half a dozen races more, in which the 
Christian inhabitants are outnumbered five to one. 
Even Palestine has a majority of Moslems. 

Greek and Armenian figure in the American imag- 
ining of the Ottoman Empire in Asia as covering broad 
tracts, rightly theirs and inhabiting them in continuous 
masses which armed and bloodthirsty Turks and Kurds 
ravage and massacre. Only in small patches is there a 
Christian majority in any part of Asiatic Turkey. In 
Smyrna and its province or vilayet, the Greek official 
estimates claim only a small majority. In the area 
claimed by Greece, the Turkish population is twice the 
Greek. In certain districts in northeastern Turkey, in 
definite regions like the Amanus Mountains, now claimed 
and apparently occupied by France, the Armenians are 
in a majority. Hadjin is the only city of which this is 
true. Much the larger share of Armenians and Greeks 
in Asiatic Turkey, even before the terrible massacres 
of the past four years, lived in cities and regions, a mi- 
nority of Christians facing a majority of Moslems. For 
forty years Moslems*have been pouring into these re- 
gions. Circassians for fifty years have been entering 
the region a majority of its inhabitants call Kurdistan, 
to which a minority give its historical name of “Ar- 
menia.” Circassians and Kurds have overflowed since 
my boyhood into:regions I knew as empty, with the 
black tents of nomads or a few villages part Armenian, 
part Kurd. Every assertion of Christian supremacy in 
the Balkans, every extension of Serbia or Greece has 
sent a flood of Moslems into Asia Minor, unwilling to 
endure the administration and sometimes: the oppres- 
sion of these Christian governments. 

In the last sixty years there has been an emigration 
of Armenians and other Christian races from Asiatic 
Turkey and an immigration of Moslems. The Christian 
races of Asiatic Turkey, the Armenians and Greeks 
leading, have made steady progress in trade, wealth, 
education and intelligence. In many quarters they have 
grown in population, but not-.in all. The Moslem has 
lost in wealth, trade and position, grown less in popu- 


lation in some quarters and in others gained. No census 
exists. Estimates vary. Each race magnifies its claims. 
In Greece there is a compact, highly organized body of 
3,000,000 Hellenes, who feel the time has come to pour 
into the western edge of Asia Minor and drive out the 
Turks, creating Greek majorities. The first occupation 
to this end at Smyrna was accompanied by the massacre 
of Turks, men, women and children, which the English 
Government and the other powers are investigating. 
This massacre, closely following Turkish models and 
the not unnatural revenge of the previous massacre of 
Greeks by Turks, has brought a Turkish army into the 
field, and checked the Greek advance; and woe-worth 
the Greek village the Turks occupy or the Turkish dis- 
trict Greek troops seize. No race under these conditions 
abstains from massacre. Call Negro or Indian to the 
stand, if you wish to know our failings. Serb, Bulgar, 
Hellene, Turk, Kurd, Armenian all, as their opportunity 
and exasperation came, have been guilty of the same 
“atrocities.” Put the Fellahin of Egypt on the stand, - 
if you wish to learn what can be done under the English 
flag this year. 

As the Greeks are pressing in from the west into 
Asia Minor, so about 1,000,000 Armenians northeast of 
Turkey in Russia, many once under the Turkish yoke, 
have armed, organized a “Republic of Armenia” on 
the flanks of the Caucasus, and are invading Turkey, 
driving out the Kurd and installing Armenian refugees 
in territory from which they fled before massacre. 
Turkish soldiery and Kurdish irregulars are resisting. 
Tartars, Turks and Circassians, all Moslem, are gather- 
ing on the rear of these Armenian forces, which expected 
arms from the Allies and has not received them. As 
these attacks, Greeks in the west and Armenians in the 
east, gather and grow strong the entire Moslem popula- 
tion between looks on surviving Armenians, Greeks and 
other Christians, some spared, some untouched in re- 
gions better governed, some refugees wandering back 
full of hope, after the armistice, to their old homes, 
thanks to American relief, Islam wondering if the 
easiest way to solve the Greek, Armenian and other 
“problems” is not to end the problem once and for all 
by a clean sweep. 

When the armistice came eight months ago, Turkish 
rule collapsed. A relatively small force could have occu- 
pied the empire and brought order, disarmed the popu- 
lations and began a new administration. Delay at Paris 
came. Delay at Washington followed. The treaty with 
the Ottoman Government, still legally in existence, has 
not yet been drawn. The Allies are cutting up the living 
carcass, never a wise step. A new peril halts England, 
France and Italy. The English Labor party opposes 
sending any troops to Turkey. The labor leaders have 
already forced withdrawal from Russia. The French 
fleet mutinied in the Black Sea. It is doubtful if the 
French Government is free to use in any number, either 
troops or fleet, in Turkey. The Italian Socialists have 
delayed the progress of Italy in the Balkans. No army 
in Europe can any longer be trusted for aggressive 
action in mere conquest. English operations in Persia, 
the Caspian, at Baku and Batoum and in southern Tur- 
key generally are only possible by using Moslem, Sikh, 
Ghurka and some Hindu troops from India. Two Eng- 
lish regiments mutinied at going to India two months 
ago and gone they have not. Lloyd George, Clemenceau 
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and Nitti can no longer force matters in the Near East 
as European governments once could. Troops and fleets 
may at any moment fail them. 

The Moslem majority, when it once is conscious of 
this, may break out in any direction. The world may 
see the same disorganization, massacre and whelming 
wreck of races in Turkey already witnessed in Russia. 

In Asiatic Turkey famine is everywhere near. All 
draft cattle, horses and oxen, cows, sheep and goats 
were swept away in the war. Fruit and olive trees 
and such wood as is left were cut and burned for 
the railroads. Seed corn and plows are lacking. Labor 
is scarce. As the Turkish army broke up, wandering 
soldiers turned banditti. So far some order remains, 
because men await action, but delay daily brings ex- 
plosion near. 

The United States alone can bring peace to these 
Bible lands on which American relief has been lav- 
ished, saving the lives of millions of helpless men, 
women and children. Our missions, our colleges and our 
hospitals have now been in Turkey for a hundred years. 
The American alone is trusted. He is known for works 
of faith, education and healing. Moslem and Christian 
alike would welcome American action. Our Government 
has sought no conquest, protected no concessions and 
aided no exploitation. We have the administrators. We 
have shown the world in the Philippines how we can 
develop self-government. Our credit would render easy 
the rehabilitation of Turkey and its undeveloped re- 
sources would render the operation secure. A minimum 










































































































































































T is unfortunate that few men in American public 

life have any real mastery of economic principles 

or much acquaintance with economic history. The 

crisis which the nation faces in its economic life 
cannot be met by the expedients that Congress is wast- 
ing its time upon. They all have been tried by the com- 
mercial nations, and all have ended as often as tried in 
disappointment, or worse. Adam Smith’s “Wealth of 
Nations” was written a century and a half ago, but its 
essential teachings are as true today as they were when 
first promulgated. It would be a mercy to mankind if 
Congress would take a week off to study them. 

Prices cannot be lowered by price fixing or by boun- 
ties. These policies are economic quack medicines that 
doctor symptoms without touching causes, and in the 
end they aggravate distress. Monopolistic control can 
be dealt with by legislation, and it ought to be, but 
within the competitive field nothing but free and abun- 
dant production can increase the supply of useful com- 
modities, including the necessaries of life, and nothing 
but abundant supply and untrammeled marketing can 
reach the profiteer. 

Monopoly and profiteering can force up particular 
prices, but they cannot alter the general price level. 
That level is determined by the amount of money in the 
world and by its functioning, which in practise means 
the rapidity of its circulation. The money of the world 
at the present time, including gold and paper, is enor- 
mously inflated. Human memory is short, and most peo- 
ple already have forgotten that prices had been steadily 
rising for ten years before the European war began in 
1914. The chief factor in money expansion at that time 
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of force under our flag would bring a maximum of 
security. 

The method for all this exists in the organization of 
a corporation whose shares were held by the United 
States on the lines of those used as the arm of our Gov- 
ernment in shipbuilding and for other ends during the 
war. No land in our day has been in such need as Tur- 
key today. No people has ever had offered such an op- 
portunity to serve humanity as America today. 

Let Turkey go the way of Russia, massacre following 
massacre, and the disorder would strain and break the 
credits of Europe. Our own credits would follow. If 
collapse be not checked, none can tell where financial 
ruin would cease. 

Either a peaceful American protectorate now for 
Asiatic Turkey, without resistance by any race in the 
empire, or worse will go to worse and our prosperity 
will stop for lack of markets for our manufactures. 
Russia is no longer the old market and grows uncertain 
with every month. Europe from the Vistula to the 
Rhine wants food, but has no goods to sell as yet. The 
Turkish area shows no recovery. China every year is 
in worse disorder. England, France and Italy need 
much and have little to pay. 

Can there be a wiser step than to begin upbuilding 
in the East Mediterranean, even if this began only with 
the part of the Turkish Empire not yet occupied, Asia 
Minor and Armenia? If this duty be refused, worse 
will follow and in the end we shall have to act to pre- 
vent all credits from falling and failing. 


What the Economic Crisis Calls For 


An Editorial 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


was a phenomenal increase in the world’s supply of 
gold. The consequences were, in every particular, simi- 
lar (but on a larger scale) to the consequences of the 
increase of gold after 1849. If the ratio of the gold sup- 
ply to the total production of goods shall remain prac- 
tically unchanged, high prices will continue. The chances 
are that it will, but the paper inflation can be contract- 
ed, as it was in America after the Civil War, and the 
effect upon prices will probably be appreciable. 

The two factors, then, in our economic crisis, which 
is also a world crisis, are, the money supply (including 
under the technical word “supply” not only quantity 
of circulating medium but also its velocity of circula- 
tion or functioning) and the production of useful com- 
modities. The money supply determines a general price 
level; the production of commodities determines our 


‘real satisfactions, that is to say, what we get for our 


toil.. These phenomena are by no means identical, and 
abundant production is immensely more important than 
the price level. The world can be prosperous, or it can 
be poor, at any price level, high or low. 

Abundant production is possible only if we have 
abundant capital in effective concrete forms of agricul- 
tural land well cared for, perfected machinery and effi- 
cient means of transportation, and if, also, we work 
energetically in an organized way and avoid waste. All 
wanton destruction, including sabotage, all waste, all 
interruptions of industrial activity, and of transporta- 
tion make the world poorer, deprive millions of men of 
comforts and hundreds of thousands of adequate sub- 
sistence. 


The war has destroyed more capital than the whole 
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world possessed a hundred years ago, and the interrup- 
tions of industry with attendant wastes incidental to 
the quarrels between employers and wage earners which 
have followed in the wake of war, are producing conse- 
quences of inevitable deprivation and suffering. These 
things can be remedied only by bringing about good 
working relations between labor and capital, and by 
augmenting the world’s supply of capital. To talk about 
a six-hour day in a crisis of this magnitude is to chat- 
ter imbecility. 

While the general price level as determined by the 
supply of money is not an important matter when once 
it is established and our economic relations are adjust- 
ed to it, changes of price level are calamitous to pre- 
cisely those elements of the population that are most 
deserving but who nevertheless are the last ones to be 
considered in current discussion or in legislation. 

Honest people who pay their debts, prudent people 
who try to provide for the future, and intellectual people 
who spend their lives perhaps quixotically in trying to 
save their fellow men from courses of folly, are in- 
evitably great sufferers from price fluctuations. Gam- 
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blers, speculators and profiteers reap immense fortunes. 

It is not creditable to a civilized world that it has not 
yet taken this matter in hand. For there is no need of 
any considerable change in the general level of prices 
from decade to decade or from century to century. The 
general price level can be controlled by controlling the 
world’s supply of money. This all competent economists 
have long recognized and proclaimed. The control could 
be established only thru international action, but that 
is theoretically possible and should become a practical 
fact. The mining of the precious metals should be taken 
absolutely and forever out of private hands and the 
annual increase should be fixed by international action. 
Paper circulation should everywhere be brought under 
international control. 

The League of Nations will provide the adequate 
machinery for stabilizing prices thruout the world. The 
performance of this duty should be one of the primary 
and chief functions of the League in times of peace; 
and by intelligently performing it the League would 


probably take one of the most important steps towards 
preventing war. 


Editorially Speaking 


President Roosevelt “took the Isthmus,” and now 
after all these years the Senate has before it a treaty 
to pay to Colombia a quit claim of $25,000,000 for the 
transaction. If the Senate refuses to ratify this treaty, 
the very least it can honorably do will be to cease 
throwing stones at Japan on account of Shantung. 


Those who live in glass houses should pull down the 
blinds. 


HE 


The prohibition enforcement bill passed the House 
after three weeks of debate by a good margin. The op- 
ponents of prohibition would have us believe that the 
bill is sheer brutal tyranny, imposed on the country by 
fanatics and the Anti-Saloon League. But when did any 
one ever see a big majority of members of Congress ob- 
stinately in favor of something that the country did not 
want? Congressmen know which side their political 
bread is buttered on. 


HEE 


It would seem as tho all the Irishmen in Ireland and 
all the Irishmen in America are vocal against the 
League of Nations. 

But without a League of Nations there is not the 
ghost of a chance that England would ever let Ireland 
set herself up as an independent state with power to 
make alliances with England’s enemies, etc. The only 
hope of a free Ireland is under the guarantee of the 
League of Nations. 

The League of Nations is the greatest friend of the 
small nations. 

HEX 


They do things differently in Britain. General Haig 
and Admiral Beatty are both going to be made earls, 
and each gets in addition a $500,000 cash bonus. 

The United States permits General Pershing and Ad- 
miral Sims to retain their present rank and the thanks 
of Congress are thrown in to boot. 

But if we cannot do anything for our heroes com- 
mensurate with their services, at least we ought to 
honor in some fitting way the great Marshal of France 
under whose military genius our two million troops 
fought. Congress offered:General Lafayette a tract of 
land at the end of the Revolutionary War. At least we 


should offer Marshal Foch something more substantial 
than a medal or an engrossed sheepskin. 


HRE 


Great Britain is still considering whom to send to 
Washington as her next Ambassador to the United 
States. If we are permitted to make a suggestion we 
should say send us anybody but a professional diplomat 
of the old school or a nobleman whose only claim to 
nobility is his title. 

Americans have no use for the fuss and feathers of 
diplomatic punctilio, and on general principles they 
dearly hate a lord. 

No diplomat ever came to Washington who had more 
influence with us than James Bryce. Why? Because he 
knew us better than most of us knew ourselves, he liked 
us and he was a real democrat. ° 

Why should not Britain send us a man of the type 
of Gilbert Murray, Arthur J. Balfour, H. G. Wells, 
J. H. Thomas, Bonar Law, or General Smuts. Any one 
of these would make a lasting impression on our people. 


HEE 


The general apology for the Covenant which most of its 
supporters find it necessary to make.—New York Sun. 

The Independent has never made any apologies, gen- 
eral or otherwise, for an instrument that when adopted 
and carried out in good faith will prevent Germany 
from conquering her neighbors, compel her to make res- 
titution for her crimes, safeguard new republics, outlaw 
war, set up a League of Nations with machinery for 
settling international disputes, reduce armaments, exert 
economic pressure against law-breaking nations, recog- 
nize the Monroe Doctrine, abolish secret diplomacy, 
maintain sex equality, improve labor conditions, guard 
the welfare of backward nations, prevent disease, pro- 
mote health, and internationalize science. 

Any instrument that accomplishes these things and 
at the same time does not limit national sovereignty or 
preserve the status quo, or prohibit revolution of op- 
pressed minorities, or interfere with domestic ques- 
tions, or violate the American Constitution, or compel 
the United States to act at the behest of an adverse ma- 
jority, is an instrument that needs no “general apol- 
ogy” from us or anybody else. 











From Bayonets to Books 


By Secretary Baker 
Reported by Donald Wilhelm from the Secretary of War’s Speech in New York 


HEN Marshal Joffre was in this country in 

May, very soon after the United States en- 

tered the war, we had, in my office, a very 

long and confidential conversation with re- 
gard to America’s participation in the world war. Mar- 
shal Joffre urged strongly that we form immediately a 
single division of troops and send them to France to 
stimulate the flagging spirits of the French and our 
allies. 

Shortly before, the French had undertaken a great 
offensive. It had failed, with a tremendous and dis- 
heartening loss of life. And Marshal Joffre felt that 
nothing would serve to revive the flagging morale more 
than the appearance of American soldiers at the front. 
He urged that. we should form a large army, a great 
army, with the expectation of participating ultimately 
in great force on the western front. He assured us that 
a French port would be placed at our disposal exclu- 
sively; that it would be adequate for our work for a 
very long time, more than adequate to land the single 
American division and its supplies, tho perhaps not 
adequate for our great army when it came, for, he said, 
“When your great army comes, you will have 400,000, 
perhaps as many as 500,000 men, and then you will 
have to have more port facilities for them.” 

Now, as it turned out, we did occupy this port ex- 
clusively, but our force occupying it was, as compared 
to our army as a whole, so insignificant that mention 
of it does not appear in our weekly reports. It became 
quite forgotten. Brest, of course, was the port where 
we landed most of our men; Bordeaux the place where 
we landed most of our freight and cargo; and St. Na- 
zaire the port of second-most importance. Indeed, we 
absorbed the entire French coast on the Bay of Biscay. 
In the month of June, 1918, alone, we transported nearly 
as many men as the marshal had expected us to put in 
our army as the maximum of his great expectation, 
and when, at last the armistice was signed, we had in 
France far more than 2,000,000 men and our casualties 

















Soldiers of the A. E. F. who have packed up their troubles in 
their old kit bags and are waiting the word to sail for home 
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on the western front alone had been nearly as great in 
number as the maximum expectation of the marshal 
for our entire army. 

When the armistice was signed the 2,000,000 men in 
France were confronted with very uncertain modes and 
quantities of transportation to return them to this 
country. Accordingly the problem that the general com- 
mand over there faced was affording means of keeping 
idle soldiers from becoming discontented soldiers. At 
the outset the answer of practically every commanding 
general to this challenge was to drill his men until they 
were so tired that they couldn’t think of anything else. 
They got the men out before daylight, gave them break- 
fast, started to drill them, and continued drilling them 
until they nearly fell in their tracks. Finally, the boys 
themselves gave the answer. “We don’t want to drill,” 
they said, “The war is over. We want education.” 

Then Anson Phelps Stokes, at Yale, made the sugges- 
tion that the Y. M. C. A. might effect a very wide edu- 
cational opportunity among the soldiers. 

This campaign was not carried very far, for it was 
found to be quite beyond the financial power of the 
Y. M. C. A. to carry the thing out. The army stepped 
in, and when I was in France I saw the astonishing re- 
sult. There was at Beaune—that is, there was until 
only the other day—a university, the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces University, which had 11,000 stu- 
dents selected from all the divisions of the forces in 
France. There were eleven full-fledged colleges in this 
university—divinity, law, medicine, dentistry, veterin- 
ary surgery, the arts—the plastic arts, drawing, paint- 
ing, things of that sort—music, sciences, even astron- 
omy. And stranger still, all these and other courses were 
taught, not only by officers but by enlisted men, as well 
as by educational experts from this country who went 
to France to assist in the teaching. I went into room 
after room in these temporary shacks—they were 
shacks, there were no elaborate buildings, none of the 
paraphernalia of a great university—and found a black- 
board and a little platform, and on that platform a pri- 
vate, a doughboy, teaching integral calculus, say, to a 
class of fifteen or twenty men, of whom two or three 
were majors, some were captains, some lieutenants, 
some corporals, some sergeants, some doughboys. There 
was no military hierarchy. There was no aristocracy 
set apart and based upon rank—only every manifesta- 
tion of instant reversion from military occupations, 
from the artificial hierarchy of rank into the natural 
hierarchy of superiority of intelligence and intellect. 

And that inspiring university was only the core of 
the apple! One of its colleges was a normal school to 
which men were sent from any or all the divisions of 
the American Expeditionary Forces, where they took a 
brief course, then went back to their divisions and as- 
sembled all the men who could not be spared from the 
divisions who wanted to learn things. This normal 
school, indeed, had sent its graduates to various parts 
of France, to Germany even, where, on the Rhine, our 
boys were studying the three R’s—reading, writing, 
arithmetic. 

But this was not all! For, as a master stroke of genius 
and audacity, the University of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces advertized in the Stars and Stripes, the 
doughboy newspaper, and in other newspapers, that if 
any man in the Expeditionary Forces who wanted to 
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know anything, or study anything, would write to the 
university, and if he could not come, it would teach him 
by correspondence. And the consequence of that pro- 
vision was that building after building was filled with 
young men using typewriters, answering questions, 
teaching anything from the arts to astronomy. 

Then, too, France and Great Britain invited our 
young men to their. universities, with the result that 
they took possession of Oxford, Cambridge and Trinity 
colleges, which were speedily filled to the doors with 
Americans—officers and doughboys who were so anx- 
ious to make every use of educational opportunities 
abroad that they forewent, voluntarily, the opportunity 
of early transportation home and pledged themselves to 
the completion of their courses if they were permitted 
to matriculate in these colleges and universities. 

Nothing like this has ever happened in the history 
of the world. They laid down their arms, these men 
and boys, and took up their books, on the selfsame day. 
They went over there with the highest conceivable pur- 
pose. They were inspired by the idealism of our na- 
tional effort—inspired and filled with enthusiasm. With 
success and dash and nerve and daring they performed 
the most extraordinary exploits on the field of battle. 
And the minute the guns had ceased to roar and their 
great objective was achieved, they turned about and 
their cry was for learning, for opportunities that would 
fit them for the best service they might render in future 
civil life. 


HEY were not content—these men—and they are not 

now content with limited objectives. The war had 
taught the French and the British the lesson of limited 
objectives, and they had formed all their military plans 
on the basis of action in accordance with the theory of 
limited objectives. But that theory was inconsistent 
with American ideals. We had to learn. Our army com- 
manders were told to proceed on the theory of limited 
objectives—that is, that they should advance four miles, 
or two miles, and stop there—and our men simply could 
not understand that. General Bullard told me that when 
he got his first order to achieve a limited objective he 
told the French corps commander that he did not know 
how to translate that into English. And as a conse- 
quence, he said, when his first order was written, for a 
coup de main he left that part out. “You are not fol- 
lowing the order of the corps commander,” the division 
commander next to him insisted. “You have left out the 
last part.” And General Bullard explained that his men 
would not understand—that if they got up there and 
the going was good they would keep on! 

I throw that in only because of its interest and be- 
cause it shows that the genius of American institutions 
is such that their education does not enfeeble, that the 
liberty and freedom which we have had for the develop- 
ment of the individual does not paralyze or palsy the 
robuster virtues needed for the prosecution of and the 
preservation of a great national cause. 

Now he is returning home—this American soldier. 

He is being scattered around into the country and 
being absorbed into industry. 

I am afraid that the nation has got the idea that 
these soldiers are different from the kind of boys or 
men they used to be before they went away. So far as 
I am personally concerned, I feel my obligation and my 
duty is to this disbanding army. Immediately after the 
signing of the armistice I adopted for myself and gave 
to my associates in the War Department this, as the 
theory of our subsequent action. 

The War Department had been obliged to interfere 
very largely in the ordinary processes of the life of 
this nation. The War Department had become in a way 
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“If we will recognize that what sometimes seems the dissatisfac - 
tion of the soldier is merely a striving for something better | 
think it is possible for us to help him in his readjustment to 
the normal life of the community to which he has returned” 


the dominant department. We were interfering with 
the business of manufacturers, merchants, doctors, 
lawyers, and practically the thing had gotten to a place 
where pretty nearly everybody who wanted to do any- 
thing must get the consent of the War Department. It 
was important that the War Department should with- 
draw from that position, that we should stop running 
the country. The emergency [Continued on page 231 








How the Yanks Are Speeding Up the 
Longest Railroad in the World 


By George Gleason 
A “Y” Man Who Has Just Returned from Right Months’ Service in . Siberia 


ENTION of the Trans-Siberian Railroad will 
always suggest three vivid memories: 
1. The thirty-seven freight car “Death 
Train” of Bolshevik prisoners which came 
east last fall from the Ural front. It was sent by no- 
body knows whom to nobody knows where, fed and 
unfed as chance sympathy might suggest. I saw the 
pitiable lot of 1500 dirty, unkempt, diseased men, women 
and children. Turned back to the west from Vladivostok 
it was driven from station to station until typhus and 
starvation nearly ended its cruel career. It was finally 
lost in the cold December on the longest railroad in the 
world. 

2. A Harbin train of Chinese coolies. One April even- 
ing when the spring zephyrs were calling the honking 
geese toward the northern marshes I was attracted by 
a freight car jammed to the half-opened door with hu- 
man faces. “How many in this car?” I asked. A passing 
Chinese wrote “100” with his finger in the dust. Into a 
ear in which twenty-six American or thirty-eight Jap- 
anese soldiers ride with complaints of crowding, eighty 
or one hundred Chinese had elbowed their way, glad of 
standing room, in their annual migration to the north 
in search of summer work. As I pushed aside the skirt 
of the door man I saw that the car was as full of legs 
and feet as standing men could make it. In animal trans- 
portation only crates of chickens are packed so thick. 
And there were twenty-four other cars just like this. 
The night before when I stepped out into the street in 
front of our office, a third of a mile from the station, a 
roar like that of a fighting mob had reached my ears. 
A moment’s thought told me that the 2000 blue cotton 
clad coolies I had seen on the platforms in the early 
evening were fighting for a chance on the train going 
west, 

3. The Omsk Express—that panting weekly train that 
comes crawling into Vladivostok disgorging its pictur- 




















. The Anon River Bridge, destroyed by the Bolsheviks. American 
railroad engineers are bringing order to 5400 miles of just such 
chaotic steel rails in one of the most confused parts of the world 
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esque, unbathed interna- 
tional freight from its 
3500 mile journey across 
the north of the world. 
It makes our seaport 
station seem indeed the 
end of the trail. Some- 
times it starts back on 
time. When a “Y” man 
went Thursday morning 
to take the mystic train 
he was told that it was 
lost. Yesterday it was 
due, but as it had not 
come in, it could not go 
out, From the great un- 
known it would some 
day turn up, “Ce chas, 
zaftra” (A little later, 
tomorrow). The “Y” 
man returned to join his’ 
Russian friends, whose 
diversion is “to talk, 
walk and drink tea.” 
The story bears out the 
truth of the proverb, 
“In Siberia you don’t 
need a watch; all you 
need is a calendar.” 

Are American engi- 
neers needed? Every 
sight, every smell, every 
slow, irregular train 
cries “Come, Come.” And in November, 1917, they 
came, only to be told when their transport “Thomas” 
arrived in beautiful Vladivostok’s land-locked harbor 
that the Kerensky Government had fallen, the Bolshe- 
viks were in power, and that they should go to Japan 
and wait. During the long months at Nagasaki and the 
longer months in Siberia, while the Allies wrangled 
over the management plans, these 200 big, vigorous, 
active American railroaders learned the bitter meaning 
of “Ce chas” (wait a while). 

“T used to think I had to work too hard,” said Web- 
ster to me, as I rode on his Y. M. C. A. car which he 
was generously running during those trying months, 
“but loafing is the worst. I’ll never again, as long as I 
live, complain of hard work.” 

But more than 150 of them, led by John F. Stevens, 
of Panama Canal fame, and Colonel Emerson, general 
manager of the Great Northern, hung on; and before 
I left Harbin on April 16, these men were assigned to 
the jobs they had been waiting seventeen months to do. 
Today they are sitting by Russian train dispatchers, 
riding engines, watching the tracks, and directing me- 
chanics in smoky round-houses. They are bringing order 
to a chaotic 5400 miles (Vladivostok to Moscow) 
straightaway line of steel rails, in one of the most con- 
fused parts of the world. 

“They also serve who only stand and wait.” These 
seventeen months of dogged waiting by nearly 200 of 
America’s best engireers gathered from fifteen differ- 














“We can join with the Allies,” 
Mr. Gleason says, “in announcing 
to the people that with their 
quarrels we are not interfering 
but that they cannot fight it 
out across the railroad tracks” 
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ent roads will remain in the annals of 
the United States as a service of 
which our nation may always be 
proud. In Colonel Emerson’s car we 
were chatting on one of those long, — 
slow fifteen-mile-an-hour afternoons, 
when the army captain spoke up: “I’m 
tired of this dirty, cold Siberia. I’ve 
got my release. I’m going home.” 

The big colonel’s eyes snapped as 
he almost shouted: “I’m not. I’m go- 
ing to stay by this job until I see it 
thru.” He is the man whose first baby 
was born just seven days before he 
left home. He saw it twice. 

What is the stake? Mr. Stevens is 
the driver of an eight colt team over 
an eight thousand mile track with 











The Rainbow Railroad Guard taken in front 








of Harbin station. From left to right they 
are: Japanese, Chinese, Russian, American, 
Italian, Czechoslovak, British and French 


Amur and Ussuri, totaling 1753 miles, 
are in charge of 135 specialists se- 
lected from Japan. A few Canadian, 
Czech, French, Chinese and Italian 
men of the iron road are sandwiched 
in among the Americans. To keep the 
temper of all these workers sweet, to 
make the Russians glad to have their 
calm inefficiency invaded by western 
energy, and to pay the operating bills 
of a long road built for military 
propaganda [Continued on page 235 








A group of American engineers, including (left) Colonel Emer- 
son, general manager of the Great Northern. After seventeen 
months’ waiting, vigorous American engineers are doing their 
best to put a railroad artery right thru the heart of Russia 


the world in the bleachers. The agreement which the 
Allies finally reached last March was that eight nations 
—China, Japan, Italy, France, Czechoslovakia, England, 
America and Russia—should form a committee with a 
Russian as chairman. This rainbow executive should 
select a Military Board to codrdinate army transporta- 
tion and a Technical Board to make the trains go and 
pay the bills. Mr. Stevens is the Technical Board’s pres- 
ident, with power, as the agreement reads, “to operate,” 
“to issue instructions,” “to appoint” and “to assign.” 
Without making the Russians feel that he is unduly 
disturbing them he is placing his engineers from seven 
nations at division points from the calm Pacific to the 
tortured Bolshevik lines. On the Main Line, Americans 
take the leading posts. The Changchun Line and the 
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Join F. Stevens and H. Nagoa, president and Japanese repre- 
sentative respectively of the Inter-Allied Technical Board that 
governs the operations of the great Trans-Siberian Railroad 
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A long Y. M. C. A. train, drawn by a wood-burning engine. As along this peaceful road famine and disease decrease, business 


revives and poverty flees away, it is the hope of the author that perhaps the Russians, tired of their suicidal guerrilla war, will 


lay down their arms and begin the brotherly reconstruction by their own efforts of that. great republic of 180,000,000 souls 











Stirring Up Trouble 


The two editorials quoted below are taken, one from an American paper trying to incite the Amer- 
ican people against Japan, the other from a Japanese-owned paper published in China trying to incite 
the Japanese and Chinese ae America. Any American reading the Japanese attack upon Amer- 


ica will laugh at the utter a 


surdity of the charges. 


Any Japanese reading the American attack upon 


Japan will likewise laugh at the utter absurdity of the charges. And te there are those in Japan 


who believe what “Jih Pao” says, just as there are those in America who 
says. This is the kind of thing that leads to war. 


From the New York American, April 2, 1919 


. The modern militaristic and autocratic Government 
of Japan is modeled in exact imitation of the former Ger- 
man Government. So is the Japanese army modeled upon 
the former German army system. 

To speak of Japan as one of the “free peoples” battling 
against autocracy is simply to show childish ignorance. The 
ruling classes in Japan hate democracy. And they hate 
America as the chief representative democracy of the 
world. 

The key to all of Japan’s diplomatic and military moves 
is hostility to America, because either America or Japan 
must be the dominant power on the Pacific. And Japan 
means to obtain and to keep the hegemony of the Pacific 
if she can. 

Japan is not strong enough to wage war with the United 
States yet, and she knows it. Before the big war, Japan 
thought otherwise. There were two occasions upon which 
she was ready to risk war. In anticipation of one occasion 
she had completed an alliance with England; and in antici- 
pation of the other occasion she had secretly negotiated a 
plot with the Czar. But the Czar has met the just reward 
of the wickedness and treachery which marked his reign; 
and England has found it advantageous to borrow Ameri- 
can, instead of Japanese, help, to maintain British power 
and trade in Asia and British dominion over India. 

So Japan has no present ally to plot with against America 
—and the war has shown the very much interested and 
very much surprized Japanese that this country can quickly 
assemble a navy and army able to wipe Japan off the 
map. 

But never think that Japan has given up her designs on 
that account. That is not the Japanese way. Your Asiatic 
is seldom impatient. When he cannot strike, he waits— 
and keeps his weapons bright. 

Before Japan risks war with the United States, Japan 
means to strengthen herself. She needs resources—money 
and raw materials and human labor reserves. These are 
nearby, in China. If Japan can subjugate China and ex- 
ploit China’s huge natural resources and vast labor re- 
serves, the Japanese can supply the combatant forces on 
sea and land. 

So Japan is subjugating and exploiting China, by trick 
and device and threats and actual military occupation, while 
our Government is talking sentimentalities. 

But your Japanese is a born soldier and strategist, and 
the Japanese political and military high commands realize 
the value of an offensive against an enemy’s flank. 

Japan never ceases to cultivate the good will of 
Mexico’s shifting governments and has never ceased the 
efforts to get a foothold for a Japanese colony in the Mex- 
ican province of Lower California, which lies right against 
our border. 

Now do you see why Japanese agents have been negotiat- 
ing with slippery and greedy Mexicans and equally slippery 
and greedy American speculators to buy and colonize hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres in Lower California? 

Or are you still silly enough to believe the palaver of 
hired Japanese agents, like Dr. Iyenaga, or the sentimental 
slush of such dupes of Japanese cunning and flattery as 
the Rev. Dr. Gulick and the Rev. Dr. Soper—two clerical 
geese with but a single Japanese quack? 

We tell you plainly that the Japanese autocracy and Jap- 
anese militarism—both far more dangerous than German 
autocracy and German militarism ever were or could be to 
America—are plotting mischief and war against us night 
and day. And whoever denies this or makes light of this is 
either a knave or else a fool. . . 
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elieve what “The American” 


From the Tsinan Jih Pao, May 16, 1919 


Everywhere there are people who have a lovely appear- 
ance but at heart they are devils. If you look only at the 
outward appearance, without investigating the reality, you 
will fall into fathomless and irremediable calamity. 

Such will be the fate of China if she relies on the United 
States. The Americans pretend to be peaceful and loving, 
but they increase their navy. 

When the West was opened up they secured Chinese to 
help them in building railroads. Later, fearing that the 
Chinese would compete with the white race, in 1882 they 
passed a law excluding Chinese coolies. In 1902 they tried 
to apply the same law to the Japanese, which aroused 
Japan’s hostility. 

They excuse themselves on the ground that the Japanese 
cannot assimilate Western civilization. They forbade the 
Japanese to enter the country by way of Hawaii. Altho 
they made a treaty to save Japan’s “face,” they restricted 
Japanese immigration. 

They go to the extremity in insulting and despising other 
races. Such is their boasted fraternity and equality. The 
Chinese ought to realize these facts. Americans have honey 
in their mouths but swords in their hearts. 

The Americans are not satisfied with their huge posses- 
sions. Their greed is boundless. 

In order to enlarge their territory they bought Alaska. 
In 1898 they took the Hawaiian Islands. When England 
wished to expand her colonial possessions in South Amer- 
ica at the expense of weak Venezuela, the United States 
suddenly appeared with the Monroe Doctrine and defeated 
England. 

In 1894 the Spanish colony of Cuba revolted and the 
Americans claimed that for fraternal reasons it was her 
duty to help the people of the island to throw off the Span- 
ish yoke. They refused the offer of France and Italy to 
mediate. In April, 1898, they declared war, defeated the 
Spanish squadron and took possession of the Spanish pos- 
sessions. In July they drew up a tentative treaty of peace 
and compelled Spain to surrender to the United States the 
sovereignty of Cuba and Porto Rico and of all the other 
Spanish possessions in the West Indies. 

. .. In December of the same year by the treaty of Paris 
they compelled Spain to recognize the American protecto- 
rates over Cuba, to cede Porto Rico to the United States 
while the Americans bought the Philippine Islands for 
£4,000,000. 

At the conclusion of the war the United States . . . was 
ready to increase her influence in the Far East. The United 
States undertook a positive foreign policy toward China 
and vastly increased her navy so that its influence is now 
equal to that of England. 

Taking advantage of the internal disturbances of other 
countries, and preaching fraternal responsibility, the Amer- 
icans brazenly rob other nations of their land. What im- 
pudence to preach the doctrine of. the League of Nations! 

Such is their peace, justice and humanity! 

Now they stretch out their big paws to China to destroy 
friendly relations existing between China and Japan. When 
China and Japan disagree over the Shantung problem they 
take opportunity to sow discord and carry on their dirty 
diplomacy. It is a pity that the Chinese do not know what 
their object is. 

Some Chinese say: “The Americans sacrifice money an‘ 
help our patriotic students. This is the quintessence of real 
civilization. They are our loving friends.” 

What can I say? Dangerous! Extremely dangerous! To 
consider a wolf a good friend! This is dangerous for the 
country. Nothing is more dangerous! 
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Race Riots and Their Remedy 


By W. S. Scarborough, D.D. 


President of Wilberforce University 





‘HERE is but one 

remedy for race 

riots, and that is, 

justice—a willing- 
ness to accord to every 
man his rights—civil and 
political. This is the only 
solution of the vexed 
question called race prej- 
udice, which is at the 
bottom of all the race 
troubles in all sections of 
our country. 

Riots at all times are 
to be deplored and rioters 
themselves punished; and 
nothing I say in this arti- 
cle must be construed as 
an apology for lawless- 
ness or crime. 

The negro is the unfor- 
tunate victim in all these 
outbreaks — unfortunate 
because of -his color, and 
unfortunate because the 
odds are against him, 
and because few people, 
nowadays, seem to think 








thorities, from the begin- 
ning of the war till its 
close, was to make the 
negro feel that he is a 
negro and must occupy 
a negro’s place. This spirit 
was taken by the white 
men in uniform across 
the seas, where every ef- 
fort was used to have the 
Allied people understand 
that the negro had no 
standing on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

If the negrohad not been 
sent to camp—if he had 
not been trained in com- 
mon with the white sol- 
dier; if he had not gone 
across the seas, and if he 
had not gone “over the 
top,” and made good; and 
if he had not expected 
better treatment on his 
return to his native land 
at the hands of those 
who drafted him and sent 
him to the trenches, I 








that he has rights that 


am sure that he would 


other men are bound to 
respect. This is the situa- 


A graduate of Oberlin College, Dr. Scarborough has devoted 
the greater part of his life to the education of his race, being 
professor of Greek at Wilberforce before he became president 


not be so _ exasperated 
over the situation. 


tion as we face it today. 

The spirit of the negro who went across the seas— 
who was in action, and who went “over the top”—is by 
no means the spirit of the negro before the war. He is 
altogether a new man, with new ideas, new hopes, new 
aspirations and new desires. He will not quietly submit 
to former conditions without a vigorous protest, and 
we should not ask him to do so. It is a new negro that 
we have with us now, and may we not hope also that 
we have new white men? The war has revolutionized 
the entire world. It has changed our mode of thinking 
and our mode of action. New peoples with new thoughts 
must come to the front now. 

When that horde of crude, unlettered and uncultured 
negroes was brought from the South—drafted against 
their will—disfranchised and representing nothing— 
when they were thrust into the cantonment to be con- 
verted into soldiers, little did the War Department think 
- that it was creating a new race problem that would have 
to be dealt with later. This act transformed these men 
into new creatures—citizens of another type—that 
which they could not get in times of peace, came to 
them in times of war. I verily believe that it was provi- 
dential. Many of these returning soldiers will not go 
South, but those who do so will demand a change in 
the treatment of their race. 

It was rather unfortunate that the greatest of. all 
wars—the World War—should have found the South 
in the saddle. It was an opportunity for that section 
and it made the most of it, so far as the black man is 
concerned. 

The policy of the Administration has been against 
the black man. The avowed purpose of the Federal au- 


He feels the injustice 
keenly. The negro officers and men now returning have 
but one story to tell, and they tell it with bitterness and 
in tears. Yet there is no redress, there is nothing that 
the negro can do, but wait. He dares not—he must not 
take the law into his own hands. That is anarchy and 
leads to riots and lawlessness. The higher and better 
classes of colored people, like the higher and better 
classes of white people, are not in sympathy with mob 
law or anything that is destructive of good government. 

The war is now over, the negro soldier has returned. 
Note his treatment on the railroads, all of which are 
under Government control. Many of these men in going 
to their homes with laurels of victory won in their 
country’s defense are not permitted to ride in other than 
the Jim-crow cars. Many of them have been assaulted 
and thrown off the cars by Government officials—not- 
withstanding their record across seas—simply because 
of their color. Many of them have not only suffered in 
this way, but have met death, because they sought bet- 
ter treatment. This is a terrible chapter in our Ameri- 
can life, and only the negro’s love for good government 
prevents serious trouble. 

The negro is law-abiding and only occasionally shows 
a retaliatory spirit. Will not the American white people 
come halfway—put aside their prejudices and play fair 
with this people that has done so much to help win this 
war? Negroes are not rioters, but can be made so. It is 
a heavy burden they carry. They ask no favors, but sim- 
ply a man’s chance in the race of life, and an opportu- 
tunity to develop the powers that God has given them. 

Xenia, Ohio 
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If You Have a 
Housing ‘Problem 


; a - @ You may find helpful suggestions among these illustra- 
ab ie a tions of portable or ready cut houses which can be 
Sra made into permanent homes, comfortable and substantial 

















A roomy interior and an 
inviting exterior charac- 
terize this eight room and 
bath design. The front 
porch is 32 feet long 























‘Linus 18 not a large house—just tive rooms—but well 
planned for convenience and comfort. It has a home-like 
and inviting look, suggesting rest and repose. The plan 
Levine to of the ground floor is at the left. There are three’ bed- 

Poecn rooms and a bath upstairs with plenty of closet space 
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In the attractive de- 
The seven - room sign below seven 
bungalow below good rooms _ are 
with good porches planned with bath, 
has been eleven years ] closets of cheering 
in use as a perma- 22 size, a breakfast 
nent home the year arcven ’ a room, and a pleas- 
around,—good proof ing porch. Besides 
of its livableness there’s a 30x30 attic 
RED ROOM space under the gen- 
9-2 erous roof, for future 
-—* use 
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Size 46x30, nine 
rooms, sleeping 
porch, pantry and 
bath. Stucco ex- 
terior. This house 
at the left is in 
use as a perma- 
nent home, and 
by reason of its 
good style and 
well considered 
plan is a _ con- 
stant satisfaction 

















The New Profession of 
Office Engineering 


By Edward Earle Purinton 


Director of the Independent Efficiency Service 


HEN he started to build the foundation of 

his fortune, fame and usefulness, one of the 

first things Andrew Carnegie did was to 

engage a staff of experts. The job of these 
men was to tell Mr. Carnegie how in certain respects 
to run his business. He managed the experts—they 
managed the enterprise. 

If you study the records of big men like Morgan, Hill, 
Harriman, Woolworth, Armour, Ford, Patterson, Vail, 
Wanamaker, and scores of others, you observe that they 
all adopted this rule in the technical branches of their 
work: Find a great expert, pay him well, trust him 
fully. There is no branch of professional, industrial or 
commercial activity where the expert is not needed, 
regularly or occasionally. 

The most remarkable development of this century, 
apart from the winning of the Great War, has been in 
the science of business in the United States. Every 
branch of real business now has a theoretical and prac- 
tical science of its own. That was not true in America 
before the dawn of the twentieth century, and is not 
even now true in any other country. 

More than a thousand good books on business sub- 
jects have been produced in the last five years, and 
more than thirty business magazines are now published 
regularly. Hundreds of laboratories, clearing houses, 
professional societies, trade organizations and corre- 
spondence schools are increasing the sum total of busi- 
ness knowledge to a degree hitherto unapproached. The 
development of business science produced business sci- 
entists, whom we call “experts,” and whose counsel 
should be rendered available to every business man, 


When the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company fell on hard 
times in the panic of 1893, Henry R. Towne began hunting for 
undiscovered waste, found it, and extirpated it so thoroly that 
he not only laid the foundations of a great business but also 
effected a total reduction of from ten to forty per cent in costs 





every employee of 
a business. concern, 
every student of a 
business college or 
course. 

‘ Twenty years ago 
there was no science 
of advertizing. Busi- 
ness houses in the 
United States lost 
millions of dollars 
a year from using 
the wrong advertiz- 
ing medium, agency 
or copy. Dealers and 
manufacturers did 
not know how much 
to spend, how to 
spend it, or what 
returns they would 
get. Advertizing was 
a matter of chance. 
Today the experi- 
enced advertizing 
manager or head of 
an agency knows to 
the fraction of a 
per cent what your 
appropriation should 
be, and what your returns from it are likely to be. Ef- 
ficiency methods and production records have given to 
advertizing the accuracy of a business and the dignity 
of a profession. Advertizing experts make as much as 
$100 a day merely for consultation—more than the 
average teacher or preacher makes in a month. 

Twenty years ago there was no science of industrial 
hygiene. The majority of stores, offices, shops and fac- 
tories were dusty, dirty, poorly lighted, badly ventilated, 
miserably arranged, and meagerly equipped. Sometimes 
an epidemic would put half the working force on the 
sick list. Employees died, as a rule, several years be- 
fore their time. Nobody thought of instructing them 
on the fundamental matters of rest, sleep, food, exer- 
cize, drinking water, posture, and clothing. Today the 
sanitary features of the modern factory excel those of 
the average home—a worker is safer where he works 
than where he lives. Health books, lectures, consulta- 
tions and examinations are provided free; and the corps 
of experts who look after the health of employees in- 
clude the industrial physician, the dietitian, the gym- 
nasium instructor, the visiting nurse, and the welfare 
superintendent. The increased production power of em- 
ployees gained by following the advice of these experts 
more than pays their salary. 

Twenty years ago there was no science of personal 
efficiency. The young man who wanted to succeed had 
to grope and stumble till he found the way for himself. 
He lost five to fifteen years in the process. He had to 
meet hundreds of problems, the solution of which lay in 
a world beyond him. He did not know what he was good 
for, how to plan his life, where to look for improved 
methods, what to do in case of emergency, failure or 
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Brown Bros. 


John Wanamaker is a shrewd mer- 
chant who believes that sound en- 
gineering principles should be utilized 
in the administration of a business 
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disappointment, why and how to place his work and 
life on the guaranteed principles of success. Today the 
science of personal efficiency has made over thousands 
of men and women, opened new avenues of opportunity, 
solved the worst difficulties and prevented the most 
hopeless failures, helped people to do for themselves 
the very things they most wanted to do—but never did 
before and never thought they could do. And the science 
of personal efficiency, in one form or another, is now 
being taught by experts to the officials and employees 
of more than five thousand leading American business 
organizations and professional institutions. 

The same law of progress that created the advertiz- 
ing manager, the corporation physician, and the per- 
sonal efficiency counselor, has evolved another specialist 
—the office engineer. The office engineer is an expert 
who has mastered the technical details in office pro- 
cedure, with regard to their production value—mini- 
mum of time and cost, maximum of ease and service. 
Primarily a business doctor, he tells you what is wrong 
with your business, how to cure the trouble, how to pre- 
vent its recurrence. He improves the vitality, energy 
and productivity of your employees. He shows your de- 
partments how to work together more easily and effec- 
tively. He remoces the causes of physical slpggishness, 
financial disorder, mental depression. He afeguards you 
against loss, waste and worry by locating your weak 
spots and danger points in advance, then counseling 
you on the best way to avoid commercial, industrial and 
professional breakdawn. 


HE office engineer is a general practitioner. If your 

business needs a more highly trained expert—as a 
sick man may need a surgeon, a psychologist, a nerve 
specialist or some other expert—the office engineer tells 
you where to find a good business specialist, as your 
family physician would tel! you where to find a good 
health specialist. Your business heart may be weak— 
then you need a financial specialist. Your business cir- 
culation may be poor—then you need a salesmanship 
or advertizing specialist. Your business vitality may be 
low—then you need a personal efficiency specialist. 
Your business brain may be suffering with dulness, irri- 
tation or delusion—then you need a psychology special- 
ist. The chances are about ten to one that you do not 
know what medicine or treatment your business needs, 
as you do not know what medicine or treatment your 
body needs. The office engineer must diagnose your 
business as the physician diagnoses your body. 
The office engineer is not only a doctor—he is a teach- 
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Brown Bros. 


The late James J. Hill, here shown with his oldest engineer in 
the cab of the “William Crookes,” had the affection of the men. 
experts and crew, whom he managed and who ran his railroad 


er and relies more on instruction than prescription. 
Every man’s body, and every man’s business, should 
be examined by an expert not less than once every two 
years for the purpose of detecting danger signs before 
the conditions grow acute. President Wilson retains a 
personal physician, not to give him medicine but to 
prevent his having to take medicine. Admiral Grayson, 
who was personal physician also to Presidents Taft 
and Roosevelt, relies most on air, sunshine, food, water 
and exercize to keep the Presidents of the United States 
in good shape to do their best work. He says that all 
physicians should be physical culturists. The office en- 
gineer is a physical culturist for your business. He 
shows you the exercize, equipment and environment, 
the process, principle and method, to give your concern 
the utmost power and speediest working capacity. When 
you consult a good office engineer, you do for the pres- 
sent and future health of your business what the Pres- 
idents of the United States are in the habit of doing for 
the present and future health of their bodies. 

Now let us itemize. Among the business functions, 
duties, problems and processes to which the office en- 
gineer brings to bear his expert knowledge are these: 
Accounting, addressing, adjusting, advertizing, analyz- 
ing, appraising, auditing, [Continued on page 233 




















Twenty years ago nobody thought of instructing his employees in such fundamental matters as rest, food, exercize. Today the 
sanitary features of the modern shop excel those of the average homée—the worker is safer where he works than where he lives 
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18 cents a package 


Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes; or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine- 
paper-covered carton. We 
strongly recommend this carton 
for the home or office supply or 
when you travel. 


CIGARETTES 


OU’LL prefer Camel Ciga- 

rettes expert blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos to either kind smoked 
straight. Your taste will prove 
that ! 


Camels are so exceptional in 
flavor, in fragrance and in mel- 
lowness that you quickly’ realize 
their remarkable quality. It will 
be your constant delight to find 
Camels so full bodied though so 
mild and smooth. You may 
gratify your keenest desires to 
smoke liberally. Camels will not 
tire your taste. : 


Your enjoyment increases as 
you get to know Camels better. 
They return such generous ciga- 
rette satisfaction. Camels cer- 
tainly fit your taste exactly as if 
they had been made for it. 


Camels are unlike any cigarette 
you ever smoked. For instance, 
they leave no unpleasant ciga- 
retty aftertaste or cigaretty odor. 
In fact Camels are in a class by 
themselves! That’s why we ask 
you to compare Camels with any 
cigarette in the world at any 


_ price! You will not look for or ex- 


pect premiums, coupons or gifts. 
You’ll prefer Camel quality! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








The Right Road—And Why 


By C. H. Claudy 


type known,’ with the possible excep- 
tion of an occasional brick roadway. 
The’ macadam road consists essen- 
tially of several layers of crushed 
stone of different sizes, which drain 


ITH the rapid increase of mo- 

W tor traffic thruout the United 

States the question of provid- 
ing the right kind of roads grows more 
and more important. There are num- 
berless varieties of roads, with wide 
differences in their costs, and equally 
wide variations in their lasting and 
driving qualities. However, there are 
guides to a choice, which simplify the 
problem considerably. Only a compe- 
tent engineer can settle the question 
definitely for any special locality, but 
every one interested in the building of 
good roads in or near their homes 
should have some knowledge of the 
factors which should govern a choice. 

First of all—regardless of the type 
of road—comes the question of drain- 
age. Water is the implacable enemy of 
all roads. Kept in its place, and ex- 
tracted from the road as fast as it 
comes, water is harmless. But allowed 
to work its will, it will speedily ruin 
the most expensive of constructions, 
even brick or concrete. 

Of the less expensive types of roads, 
‘the sand-clay, the burned gumbo, the 
shell and the plain earth are the com- 
mon types. In few cases will such 
roads be considered by any communi- 
ties which can be called suburban, 
partly because of their relative ineffi- 
ciency compared to a hard road and 
partly because of the expense of up- 
keep of such roads when subjected to 
continuous and hard use. An earth or 
sand-clay road may be highly desira- 
ble and entirely satisfactory for light 
country travel or for connecting cen- 
ters from which little wheeled traffic 
emanates, but it is unsatisfactory 
when used in or near town limits. 

The types from the list of which a 
choice will almost inevitably be made 
are the water-bound macadam, the 
paved, brick, Belgian block or cement 
roads, and some of the several varie- 
ties of oiled roads, or those treated 
with some preparation of tar. 

Until the advent of the automobile 
the macadam road was the . highest 

















A good suburban road is of macadam 
so bound by tar that it offers a resilient 
yet solid surface for automobile traffic 
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themselves of surface water, which 
water is later carried away by either 
sub-drains arranged when building 
the road, or, in the case of narrow and 
highly crowned road, by the natural 
drainage of the rocks themselves. But 
the water-bound macadam road could 
not stand motor traffic. In the plain 
macadam road the stones interlace and 
mesh together, forming a resilient yet 
solid surface. The fine screenings 
which serve to fill the interstices of 
the top layer speedily disintegrate into 
rock dust under. the action of iron-shod 
hoof and carriage wheel. This dust is 
carried into the road by the rain wa- 
ter and forms a bond or cement, hold- 
ing the top stones in place. 

The automobile, however, sucked the 
dust from betwen the road stones with 
tremendous force. The very wind of 
the automobile itself distributed this 
dust over the surrounding landscape. 
The automohile makes no new dust by 
crushing rock for bond, to replace that 
of which it robs the road. Hence, wa- 
ter-bound macadam road soon begins 
to show rocks at the surface, the road 
ravels, and—it is all to do over again. 
So the water-bound macadam road, 
tho it may have been the best road 
twenty years ago, is not the best of 
today. 

For permanent roads, especially 
suburban roads. and those which run 
thru towns, probably no type is more 
satisfactory than the brick road. It 
has the great disadvantage of being 
expensive in the beginning, but offsets 
this by the comparative ease with 
which it is maintained. It must be 
noted, however, with considerable care, 
that this statement applies only to 
well built brick roads. No road can 
waste money more quickly than a brick 
road badly built. Properly constructed, 
brick roads have a prepared suh-grade 
of rolled earth, concrete curbings to 
contain the brick, a stone or concrete 
foundation of sufficient thickness to 
stand the heaviest weights which will 
use the road, a well made sand cushion 
under the bricks, and a proper grouting 
or fill‘ng between the bricks to solidify 
the whole. The brick road is unaffected 
by heat and cold. does not tend to dis- 
integrate under freezing as badly built 
concrete roads will do and allows the 
maximum of haul with the minimum 
of power. Practically all that applies 
to brick applies to Belgian block or the 
German kleinpflaster. 

But the concrete road is winning 
many advocates among those who want 
the maximum haul with the minimum 
of rower without the exnense of brick. 

Wayne County, Michigan, has prob- 
ably as much automobile traffic as any 
locality in the world, and its satisfac- 


tory experience with many miles of 
concrete roads has been widely quoted 
in road circles. A concrete road is not 
dissimilar to a concrete sidewalk, ex- 
cept of course that it is more heavily 
constructed. Expansion joints, to al- 
low sections to move under the action 
of heat and cold, are highly essential, 
and here is where trouble not infre- 
quently comes, for an expansion joint 
which admits water, which subse- 
quently freezes, will tear a concrete 
road as a pick tears up a garden. Oil 
is not infrequently mixed with the con- 
crete to make it water proof, and a 
bituminous surface with sand or stone 
chips for a wearing course is some- 
times superimposed on the concrete for 
the same purpose. 

It has the great advantage of allow- 
ing permanent repairs to be made with 
the utmost ease, a pick removing the 
bad portion and new cement work join- 
ing up in a perfect manner with the old. 

Unlike the brick road, the concrete 
road requires no retaining shoulders 
to hold it in place. But it does present 
a peculiar problem of its own. Con- 
crete roads which are not very wide— 
say sixteen feet or less—are not in- 
frequently the scenes of automobile ac- 
cidents, because the earth at the edges 
may tend to be washed away from the 
road, leaving the road an inch, two 
inches or even more, higher than the 
earth shoulders. An automobile driven 
at speed which slips off the concrete 
onto the earth shoulder may easily 
come to grief. Careful maintenance and 
thoro rolling of earth shoulders to al- 
low a wide passing on a narrow con- 
crete road obviate this difficulty. 

That width can be skimped without 
injuring the effective use of the road 
is doubtful. A road which limits speed 
by its narrowness is not efficient, re- 
gardless of how good a surface it may 
have. In all probability, the road which 
wisdom will select for suburban use 
will be a compromise between the plain 
water-bound macadam: and the brick 
or concrete road. 

















The most practical way to combat water, the 
implacable enemy of the macadam road, 
is to supply oil to its worn surface 
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General Motors Trucks 


t. —and Business Prestige 


nae T would be hard indeed to find a better example 
€ BIDDLE CO of the sort of prestige coveted by all hich class 
ee el retail business than that of The Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle Company, the famous jewelers of Philadelphia. 


Founded in 1832, this house is a Philadelphia 
institution. Through more than four score years it 
it has been accorded the patronage of the fine old 
aristocratic families of America’s first capital. 


Nearly 100 years ago The Bailey, Banks & Biddle 
Company sold its precious wares of jewels and plate 
in a quaint colonial shop and delivered them in a 
horse-drawn coach. 


Today the company occupies a magnificent 
modern store, containing so extensive a collection of 
precious stones, jewelry, and objets d’art that it is 
one of the showplaces of Philadelphia. 


And today The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Company 
is using for its delivery service five GMC trucks 
finished and appointed in a style appropriate to their 
occupation. 


— ' The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Company bought 
the first three in 1915, and in the following year 
purchased two more, making a fleet of five which 
has now been in service from three to four years. 


GMC Trucks are for high class concerns that 

want their delivery equipment properly to repre- 

sent them in appearance and performance. GMC 

THE GMC F. a “A ng reliability has become proverbial—GMC construction 

Great tensile strength with light weight i a 

are combined in GMC Front Axles. as the season ‘ e 

Special analysis steel, heat-treated, The General Motors Corporation gives to GMC 

is employed, with steering knuckles Trucks a financial backing that assures permanent 


and knuckle arms drop-forged and availability of service and parts. 
heat-treated. 
























































GENERAL MoToRS TRUCK COMPANY 


Onelof the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U. S&S. A. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities (530) 








My Pencil?” 


OW many times have you asked 

that question? Yet have you ever 

really found your pencil? One that feels 

chummy and friendly to your hand and 

your task—that eases and quickens your 
work, causing less fatigue? 


You can find this pencil. Our unusual 
little booklet “Finding Your Pencil” 
will tell you how. It contains personal 
information about how to lighten your 
work by using the correct 


ELporaDO 


the master drawing pencil” 


Write for it today. Booklet No. 143-J. 


Send 15c for full length samples worth 
double the money, telling us what work 


youdoand py; 
your deal- “] LEADS 


er’s name. or preference ~ - 


fm. Dept. 143-J, Jersey City, N. ] 


Canadian Distributors 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


There is a Dixon-quality Pencil, Crayon 
and Eraser for every purpose 


AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we _ will 
finance, market and exploit the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


9 
Horsford Ss Our Customers tell us that our 


Vermont grown stock stands 


transplanting better than stock 
= — Plants Gant tahessead My <te eset: 
y 


supplement reacly the last of Aug. 
will offer a long list, including Fall Bulbs, 

Tulips Qnd Rare Lilies. Trilliums. Wild Flowers, Shrubs, 
etc. suitable for cold climate. 

Daffodils If interested in rare lilies and hardiest varieties 


of plants, you should send for this supplement. 
F. H. HORSFORD CHARLOTTE, VT. 
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What’s Happened 


Another group of war heroes have 
|been awarded distinguished service 
|erosses by General Pershing. 


Marshal Foch is reported by the 
Echo de Paris to have been invited by 
the United States Government to visit 
America. 


Maurice Evans McLoughlin, former 
American tennis champion, lost to S. 
Howard Voshell, in the third round of 
the tennis tournament at Newport, 
Rhode Island. 


A payroll of $9,000,000 intended for 
American troops overseas was brought 
back to the United States on the trans- 
port “Leviathan,” as most of the troops 
it was to pay are now here. 


The New York police have applied 
to the American Federation of Labor 
for a union charter, according to Louis 
Fridiger, a lawyer of New York City, 
who says he is their attorney. 


That the present excessively high 
price of shoes is due to profiteering all 
along the line from the producer of 
hides to the retailer, is the verdict of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


The woman who opened the first ice 
cream soda stands for the American 
Expeditionary Forces abroad has just 
returned from France. She is Mrs. 
John T. Toler, of Atlanta, Georgia. 


Honduran rebels under Colonel Car- 
dona have been defeated and forced to 
| retreat across the frontier into Salva- 
dor, according to an official statement 
issued by the Honduran Government. 


A decline of one and a half cents a 
pound on creamery butter is said to 
be the forerunner of a big slump in 
food prices, the wholesale market on 
fresh beef also being generally lower. 


An instantaneous upward jump of 
4% cents to 9% cents a bushel was 
the response of the corn market to the 
announcement that the Government 
would maintain the guaranteed $2.26 
price of wheat. 


A new giant airplane owned by the 
General Electric Company, carrying 
eight passengers, flew to a hight of 
20,013 feet, which is believed to be a 
world’s altitude record for a plane car- 
rying that many passengers. 


Signor Marconi, according to reports 
from Paris, has been mentioned as It- 
aly’s choice for Ambassador to Amer- 
ica, altho his appointment would be 
contrary to precedent, as he is now an 
active member of Parliament. 


A large German five-motored air- 
plane, which carried $1,500,000 in 
Ukrainian money and a sack of Rus- 
sian money, as well as important doc- 
uments belonging to the Ukrainian 
Government, fell, killing seven of its 
eccupants, according to a dispatch 
from Rybnik, Upper Silesia. 


The Lansing-Ishii agreement concern- 
ing Shantung was entered into by the 
American Government without knowl- 





edge of the secret treaty between Ja- 
pan and the Allies for a transfer of 
German concessions in Shantung to 
Japan, Secretary Lansing told the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 


The Interallied military mission in 
Budapest has been ordered by the Su- 
preme Council in Paris to effect a 
withdrawal of the Rumanians from 
the Hungarian capital, as soon as the 
Hungarian Red Guard is disarmed. 


Rigid enforcement of laws relating 
to profiteering and food hoarding will 
be instituted at once by Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer, following consideration of 
means ta reduce living costs by a sub- 
committee appointed by the Cabinet. 


Thousands of persons in Coney Isl- 
and and Sheepshead Bay were cut off 
from all car service and were com- 
pelled'to pay from $1 to $5 to reach 
their work when the crews of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit went on strike. 


Formal denial of Japan’s intention 
to hold Shantung has been made by 
Viscount Uchida, Japanese Foreign 
Minister, who promises that Japanese 
troops will be withdrawn immediately 
an agreement is concluded with China. 


The Chicago state’s attorney says 
that fifty alleged race rioters, white 
men as well as negroes, will be placed 
on trial in October for carrying con- 
cealed weapons, for conspiracy to riot, 
for assault with intent to kill, or for 
murder. 


Two dollars and twenty-six cents a 
bushel is the price below which the 
Wilson Administration has guaranteed 
wheat will not be sold. The United 
States Wheat Corporation will sell 
flour to the public at $10 a barrel, 
however. 


A six-inch bomb was found in the 
New York general post office at Thirty- 
third street and Eighth avenue by one 
of the employees. Had the bomb ex- 
ploded in the mails, it would have 
caused death or serious injury to the 
person handling it. 


The Prince of Wales, aboard the 
British cruiser “Renown,” left Eng- 
land August 5 on a visit to Canada 
and the United States. He was accom- 
panied to Portsmouth by the King and 
Queen. While in New York the Prince 
will live aboard ship. 


Congress’s announcement that it had 
abandoned its recess to tackle the prob- 
lem of food scarcity and high prices, 
is said to have caused something like 
a panic in the minds of the French, who 
have relied on America as a source of 
unlimited food supply. 


Railroad workers, headed by the four 
Brotherhoods and with the approval 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
have begun a campaign to raise two 
and a half million dollars to “educate” 
the country on the advantages of na- 
tionalized railroads run by the work- 
men. 
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From Bayonets to Books 

(Continued from page 219) 
had been met and passed. The impor- 
tant thing was for the War Depart- 
ment to get out of the way, to get con- 
tracts withdrawn, to get merchants 
paid so that the money would be in 
the free channels to circulate in the old 
peace-time industries and in new in- 
dustries. And now the nation is re- 
turning wholesomely and healthily to 
normal peace-time occupations and 
systems of control and arrangement 
which it used to have. 

There is one other fact concerning 
the soldier and American industrial 
conditions about which I want to say 
just a word. : 

There is a general shortage of labor 
in the United States—a shortage in 
many kinds of labor. That shortage is 
increased by the fact that many men 
who went abroad come back to go into 
the higher realms of occupation. The 
army had to give men a very intensive 
and rapid education in industrial points 
which fitted them for higher forms of 
labor than they indulged in before they 
went away. As a consequence I think 
there is going to be a very great diffi- 
culty in the United States for a short 
while, perhaps, in getting the world’s 
work done. I am not referring to the 
standard of living, and scale of prices. 
That is an economic question into which 
I do not want to go now. It may be 
that this will have this wholesome ef- 
fect: that we will adopt as permanent 
some of the more expeditious processes 
which were developed in this war under 
the stimulus of war necessity, and so 
not revert to the older processes which 
required more labor than these mod- 
ern and stimulated processes. 

It seems to me important, for us as_| 
a people, to think as highly of our- | 
selves as we deserve to think. Every 
place in the world except the United | 
States—I don’t want to use a harsh| 
term—but every place in the world ex- 
cept the United States is almost mad. 
They are mad for a number of reasons. | 
They are mad from hunger. The num-| 
ber of babies starving in the world to-| 
day is simply incredible. Tens of mil- | 
lions of people are either actually | 
starving for want of sufficient food, or | 
are starving in new and strange forms | 
of starvation, of which we don’t know 
very much, because they have not mor 
ten the right kinds of food. I have just | 
seen a series of pictures taken in a | 
babies’ hospital in Budapest to show) 
the effects of the absence of certain, 
kinds of food upon babies. It was not | 
intended to stir one’s emotions; it was 
a scientific exhibit intended to teach 
succeeding generations that if you do 
not give babies certain kinds of food 
this will happen to them. But that ex- | 
hibit is perfectly appalling, and it illus- 
trates conditions all over the world ex- | 
cept in the United States. For the 
world is in a distraught state of mind 
because the very foundations have 
crumbled from under the only kind of 
organized society that the peoples of 
the world know anything about. They 
have hitherto had a certain semblance 
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The Cost of 
Building Bodies 


Protein is the body-builder. Also the 


costliest element in food. 
Quaker Oats yield 16.7 per cent protein, 
which is more than sirloin steak. Potatoes 


yield less than 2 per cent—bread about 9 per 
cent, 


That’s one reason why oats dominate as 
food for growing children. They excel all 
other grains in this body-building element. 

Figuring protein alone, this is what it costs 
at this writing in some necessary foods: 


Cost of Protein 





Per Pound 
In Quaker Oats - - - - - $ .63 
In White Bread . - - - - 1.30 
In Potatoes’ - - : ° - : 1.48 
In Beef, about - - - - - 2.00 
InHam - - - - - - - 3.63 
InEggs - - . 2.32 











Thus body-building with Quaker Oats 
costs half what it costs with bread, and a 
fraction of the cost with meat. 


What Energy Costs 


Energy value is another food essential. 
Most of our food consumption goes to sup- 
ply it. 

Quaker Oats yield twice the energy of 
round steak, six times as much as potatoes, 
and 14 times bread. 

At present writing energy costs in essential foods as follows: 





Cost of Energy 


Per \1000 Calories 


In Quaker Oats $ .05 In Veal Cutlets $ .57 InChipped Beef $ .75 
In Round Steak 41 In Average Fish 60 In HubbardSquash = .75 











Thus meat and fish foods average ten times Quaker Oats cost 
for the same energy value. 


This doesn’t suggest an exclusive oat diet. Other foods are 
necessary. But this food of foods—the greatest food that grows 
—should form your basic breakfast. 


It means supreme nutrition, and the saving will average up 
your costlier foods for dinner. 


Quaker Oats 


The Delicious Flakes 


Get Quaker Oats because of their matchless flavor. They are 
flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, plump, luscious 
oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 


When such extra flavor costs no extra price you should get it. 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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IN STORE FOR YOU 


The place to buy account books is the store where the National 
Eagle Trademark is most in evidence. It assures you all that is 
best in bound or loose leaf records, at reasonable prices. Al- 
ways ask for National Blank Books and identify them by the 
Eagle. Your stationer will be glad to help you select the 
“Nationals” best suited to your requirements. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


NEW YORK BERTHIERVILLE, P. Q., CANADA LONDON 














Red or <Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at inoderate prices. 


today 1,50 





















inches. Extracize 
8 inches ( black only) 
$1.75. Your name in gold 
inlay—$.35. FREE—Liberal 





supply of ink with retail orders. 
Ageniswanted, Big profits. 


J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames Street, New York 




























: Remember the birthdays and 
To Have F riends Be One. anniversaries of your friends 


with flowers. Your local florist within a few hours can deliver fresh 
flowers in any city or town in the United States or Canada through the 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service. They will serve you. 








Conserve Your Health 


Save Your Body ana Etticiency First 


“— Would Not Part With It For $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. “Worth more than a farm,” 
saysanother. In like manner testify over 100,000 people who have worn it. 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and ORGANIC AILMENTS of MEN and 
WOMEN. Develops erect, graceful firure. L-ings restful relief, 
comfort, ability to do things, health and strength. 





































and easy to wear. 
measurement blank, etc., a’ 


OWARD C. RASH, President Natural Body Brace Co. 
7 $21 Rash Building, Salina, Kansas 
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of order based upon monarchical or 
empirical or some other kind of in- 
stitution, and that order, abruptly, has 
gone into the discard. The principle of 
authority itself has gone with it and 
the world is in a state, as a conse- 
quence, that is quite indescridably bad. 
It is inevitable, and I hope I will not 
be misunderstood when I say that some 
reflex of the general state of mind gets 
occasionally into the United States. 

America is today the one nation in 
the world in a position to set an exam- 
ple of orderly government. That is be- 
cause we know that no government 
worth the name can exist unless it 
functionates upon order under law. 

The ways of making laws men differ 
about. And they may decide to try one 
way.one day and another way another 
day. But revolutions based on force, on 
the destruction of property, on the 
assassination of persons and all that 
sort of thing are the negation of prog- 
ress in any society of men. We know 
that. It runs in the hearts of us all. 
And it seems to me our duty to the 
world is fairly simple, It is to turn our 
minds to constructive things, to cease 
troubling about things that fundamen- 
tally are not worth troubling about. 
There is a vast amount of time and 
strength and temper and agitation 
wasted. And it is clear that if we do 
not want the United States to vex 
itself with all kinds of tittle-tattle 
and gossip and suspicion and annoy- 
ances about immaterial things—if we 
co not want such irrelevancies to dis- 
sipate our national strength—there is 
but one answer, and that is to give the 
United Sites and all its millions con- 
structive things to think about, a pro- 
gram, say, for the future as magnifi- 
cent and as daring as our accomplish- 
ment in the war. 

If we can accept the returning sol- 
dicr with the higher value, the stronger 
character, the better education he has 
got by virtue of his experience; if we 
can map out a program for a wiser and 
more economical and more conserving 
use of the grcat national.resources un- 
exhausted and inexhaustible; if we can 
use our man-power and our material- 
power in constructive enterprizes as 
fiercely and as urgently and under the 
same sort of restraint not imposed by 
the War Department this time but by 
a sound and strong public opinion—if 
we can do all that we will make of 
America not only a -nation which will 
rise with strength from this great mil- 
itary undertaking and industrial and 
spiritual codrdination thru which we 
have just gone, but we shall make 
America an example to the rest of the 
world. And that example will be one 
which will lead to the restoration of 
reason and rule and law and right. Our 
contribution will then be not merely 
the strengthening of the fiber of our 
own civilization and the saving of the 
world from its military peril, but the 
leading of the world to a restoration 
of peace and coéperation and progress 
toward the light and out of its sur- 
rounding dark. 
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The New Profession of 
Office Engineering 
(Continued from page 226) 
banking, bookkeeping, building, cen- 
tralizing, charting, checking, classify- 
ing cleaning, clipping, collecting, con- 
veying, and a score of others. 
How do you know that such items 
of routine. or emergency are being 


handled in your office to the best ad- | 


vantage, in the one best way? If you 
operate a large office, you may be 
losing thousands of dollars in a sin- 
gle department because you have never 
consulted a reliable office engineer on 
the reduction of waste and the increase 
of output. Let us go over briefly a sin- 
gle item, chosen at random, to indicate 
the possible value to your company of 
the serviccs of an office engineer. 
Employing. One of the most ‘acute 
business problems is that of labor un- 
rest and labor turnover. In the United 
States every year more than 40,000,000 
jobs change hands. The cost to the em- 
ployer of each change is from $25 to 
$150. Before the Curtis Publishing 
Company organized a scientific em- 
ployment department, they figured that 
each new clerk cost them $100. Other 
estimates hold that each new office 
worker will cost his employer 20 per 
cent of the salary during the first three 
months. You can safely figure that 
when you discharge an old clerk and 
look around for a new one you are 
throwing $40 out the window. This 
money will be lost to you in time spent 
training the new clerk, in errors and 
delays unavoidable to a new employee, 
in waste of materials, and in rectifica- 
tion of complaints. Do you keep your 
employees so thoroly satisfied that they 
never loaf on the job and could not be 
lured away from it? How do you know 
your methods of handling employees 
are producing best results, financial, 
industrial, social, mental, moral? You 
could learn from an office engineer how 
to make your employment department 
specific and productive by such means 
as the following: Creation of a person- 
nel department without whose author- 
ization no hiring or “firing” can be 
done; choice of proper sources and 
winning advertisements for employees; 
analysis of duties and requirements of 
each job to be filled; records of analy- 


sis to serve as guides for engaging | 
new people; tests of candidates for | 


positions according to plans of vo- 
cational experts such as Blackford, 
Bloomfield, Cody, Fowler, Merton, 


Muensterberg, Parsons, Scott, Schnei- | 
der, Boughton, Taylor; scientific meth- | 


od of attaining detailed reference from 
previous employer; promotion system 
organized, to furnish every employee 
incentive to do his best; full explana- 
tion of all duties and responsibilities, 
and demonstration of quick, effective 
and easy ways of performing tasks; 
education of employees from the start, 


by such methods as those recommend- | 


ed by National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools; initial work assisted by 
old employees who are expert and en- 


thusiastic; development of interest in 
personal efficiency by means of such 
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When you require 
World-wide Banking 
for your business 


HEN in the course of business events it be- 

comes necessary for a business man to broaden 

his field of endeavor, he not infrequently finds 
that he must broaden his banking facilities also. 


WHEN your business reaches that point, you.may well consider 
the completeness of financial service afforded by the Bankers Trust) 
Company, 16 Wali Street and Fifth Ave. and 42d St., New York! 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


WHEN you place your business account with us you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that your largest business require- 
ments can be met and your varied banking needs be satisfied 
to the smallest detail. As a member of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Bankers Trust Company offers you all of the 
advantages of the best commercial banks besides the advan- 
tages of complete trust company service. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


WHEN you become a customer of our Foreign Depart- 
ment you take advantage of 

the best existing world-wide banking facilities 
because we are co-operating with hundreds of great banks 
in all civilized parts of the world You can make use of 
our service, for example, for 


—transferring funds by telegraph or cable 

—issuing travellers’ credits in dollars and pounds sterling 
—buying and selling foreign monies 

—collecting of foreign coupons 

—securing credit information and reports on trade conditions 
—issuing documentary credits payable in all parts of the world 
—financing imports and exports. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


WHEN you become a customer of our Bond Department 
you will have the investment experience of the Bankers 
Trust Company at your service Our officers will be glad 
to review your lists of investments and advise you that they 
may be suited to your needs and sufficiently diversified. 
Because it is our policy to offer to our customers only such 
securities as we are willing to include in our own invest- 
ments, you will find in our current offerings—sent to you 
on request—a carefully selected list of securities which we 
are buying for our own account. 


New York 
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DURAND 
STEEL 


"THE customer of today 
is critical of service. He 
wants what he wants when 
he wants it. 


One way to give it to him 
is to have a well arranged 
stock room. Durand Steel 
Racks—clean, space-saving, 
instantly adjustable—will 
help put the kind of “snap” 
into your deliveries that is 
appreciated. 


Write for Catalogue of steel racks, 
bins and counters, or of steel 
lockers for factories, clubs, etc. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 
1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 





Base and Floo: 
one continuous 
piece. 


Imperial'Sanitary Floor 





Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like fron : | 


It is a composition material, easily applied fn plastic form over old 
or new wood, iron, conorete or other solid foundation—Iel J-3 to 1 
in. thick —Does not crack, peel or come loose frown foundation. 

It presents a continuous, fine grained, smooth, non-slippery surface, 
practically a seamless tile—No crack, crevice or joint for the accumu: 
lation of grease, dirt or moisture—|s noiseless and does not fatigue. 


: The Best Floor 
for Kitehen, Pantry, Bath Room, laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, 
Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hospital— 
all places where a beautiful, substantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 
Your choice of several practical colors. Full information and sample 
FREB on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
1103 Cutler Building, Rochester. New York 
On the market 10 years. 
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tables and charts as those appearing 
in our books and magazine articles; 
organization of social features, to make 
every new worker feel at home in the 
business and want to do good work be- 
cause the environment is congenial. 
After learning to employ, handle and 
train the new clerk, the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company reduced this cost from 
about $100 to $20. Isn’t it worth while 
to learn how to cut down foar-fifths of 
your employement expense? 

Charles M. Schwab declares “No 
man ever made a success by luck, 
chance or accident.” The work of the 
office engineer is to substitute fore- 
thought for luck, science for chance, 
safety for accident. 

Thomas A. Edison holds that “The 
time is coming when every man who 
lays any claim to business ability will 
have the question of waste before him 
as constantly as he now does those of 
credit, collections, buying, and selling.” 
The first function of the office engineer 
is to eliminate waste. 

Even more to the point is the advice 
of Henry R. Towne, head of Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, the 
largest corporation of its kind ever 
known. Mr. Towne says: “The scien- 
tific man knows why; the practical man 
knows how; the expert knows why and 
how. It is the best economy to employ 
experts at the start, and then later 
turn the work over to men who have 
been trained by them.” 


Now all that remains is for the of-| 


fice owner, manager or worker to get 
in touch with a few high-grade office 
engineers, then choose one or none ac- 
cording to his best judgment. A list of 
experts, without recommendations as 
to choice, quality or superiority, will 
be mailed on your request without 
charge, if you enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope, and mention the 
name of your concern and the position 
you occupy. Mail application to Inde- 
pendent Efficiency Service, 119 West 
Fortieth Street, New York. 

If your office employs fewer than ten 
people, it is doubtful whether a per- 
sonal analysis by a noted office engi- 
neer would pay you. His fee for per- 
sonal examination and reorganization 
might be anywhere from $100 to $500 
or more, and expenses. You can now 
obtain for as little as $25 a good as- 


sortment of recent books on office man- | 
agemcnt: by experts and special reports | 


by famous office engineers. 


There is no better source of pride| 


in your work and power for achieve- 
ment than the knowledge that you are 
doing whatever you do in the best way 
it can be done. Apart from the money 


reward that follows improvement, the| 


moral gain is of higher benefit. Prog- 
ress pays best in its thrill of emula- 
tion, its glow of satisfaction, its smile 


of codperation, its vow of determina- | 


tion, its sense of realization. Man power 
is the biggest thing in the world today. 
We esteem the business engineer be- 
cause he helps to make every emp'oyee 
a better worker. And when you make 
a better worker, the best thing you do 
is to make him a bigger man! 
New York City 
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The New School for 
Social Research 


will open October first for the study of 
current economic and governmental prob- 
lems. The work will be conducted by a 
group of well known writers and teachers 
among whom are 


Courses will include lectures on Economic 
Factors in Civilization, The Development of 
the United States into a World Power, The 
Historic Background of the Gieat War, 
Modern Industrialism, Social Inheritance, 
Recent Tendencies in Political Thought, 
P. oblems of American Government, etc. 


There will be late afternoon and evening 
lectures and conferences to permit the 
attendance of those enenget in regular pro- 
fessions. No academic degrees will be re- 
quired but the standard of postgraduate 
work will be maintained. There will Be 
general lectures and discussion for larger 
groups and small conferences for those 
equipped for special research. 

Registration will begin September twenty- 
second. 

Announcement will be sent upon appli- 
cation to the school at 


465-9 West Twenty-Third St., New York 


orthwester 


University . 


Includes nine separate departments leading to 
collegiate and professional degrees. 


The Colleges of Liberal Arts and Engineering, the 
Graduate School, and the Schools of Music and 
Oratory are ideally situated on the Evanston 
campus along Lake Michigan. New dormitories, 
large gymnasium, attractive environments. 


The Law, Dental, and Commerce Schools are in 
Northwestern University Building, in the heart of 
Chicago’s legal and commercial activities; the Med- 
ical School is in the city’s great hospital center. 























Write for books of courses showing special advan- 
tages. Address 


LYNN HAROLD HOUGH, President 
434 Northwestern University Bldg., Chicago 


























The Highest Paid Profession taught horopty 
ee astk arate teen a 


BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 


Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall, President and Chaplain 
An endowed school for girls overlooking Lake Champlain. Well 
equipped builaings. All outuvor sports. College preparitury 
aud general courses. Write for booklet. Miss Elen Scton 
Ogden, Principal. Box R, Burlington, Vermout, 


Earn While You Learn. ‘T2*e 2, vosi- 


tion with the 
Brooklyn Public Library and join its Library 
Training Course where students are paid $50 
per month after one manth’s experience. No 
examination necessary. Other positions car- 
trying higher salaries are also open. For 
further information apply to BrookLyN 
Pustic Lisrary, 26 Brevoort Place, SBrook- 
lyn, N.Y. 























The Secret of Being a Convincing Talker 
How I Learned It in One Evening 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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How the Yanks Are Speeding 
Up the Longest Railroad 
in the World 


(Continued from page 221) 


in a sparsely settled country: that is a! 
job that is making a sixty-six year old | 
American engineer lie awake nights. 
“I’ve resigned three times,’ Mr. Ste- 
vens said, “but President Wilson would | 
not listen. I guess I’ll have to stick.” : 

In its first announcement the Union| 
Committee proclaimed: | 

“It is the earnest desire of the Allies | 
to do all in their power to benefit Rus- | 
sia, without impairing the sovereign | 
rights of the Russian people.” This} 
sounds like the League of Nations. Per- 
haps in spirit that long prophesied | 
League is here making its first attempt 
to heal a bleeding sore. The Russian | 
employees are not to be ousted, but to | 
have the benefit of foreign experts | 
standing by their side, and foreign cap- 
ital for new rolling stock. But, said the 
polite but iron-willed President Stevens 
in his first printed announcement, “In- 
structions will go to the railway offi- 
cials thru the inspectors and assistants 
of the board, and the various (Rus- 
sian) railway officials must see that 
they are fully and faithfully carried 
out.” Some Naschalnik (Russian sta- 
tion official), one of those handsome big 
fellows who is accustomed to get to his 
office at ten, read the paper, drink in- 
numerable cups of tea and leave at 
two, will deliberately neglect an order 
to try out the new boss. Any one who 
has met Mr. Stevens more than once 
can foretell the result. Behind that low 
voice and quiet face is the big stick that 
falls with a lightning blow. 

Mr. Stevens and his men are facing | 
difficulties known and unknown. The 
political is the first. The Russians are | 
suspicious of our purpose and Japan 
too feared the outcome. Her Govern- 
ment, which ever since the Russo- 
Japanese War has been uniting with 
Russia to keep all other countries out 
of the railroad field in Manchuria and 
Mongolia, naturally resented the con- 
trol of the roads by this vigorous 
American group. She, therefore, held 
up the agreement until it was arranged 
that all countries should be represented, 
that Russians should retain their con- 
trol as much as Mr. Stevens would al- 
low, and that Japanese engineers 
should be placed on the eastern lines. 

The demoralization of the huge Rus- 
sian staff is beyond description. Because 
of the rise of prices and the fall of the 
rouble value from forty cents to five, it 
takes three months’ wages even to sup- 
ply the family boots, and every one 
who can has resorted to bribing and 
extortion. To get a seat on a train, the 
ticket seller and the conductor must 
both be bribed; to get a freight car 
for a long haul the merchant pays any- | 
where from 200 to 20,000 roubles. The 
Whole thing is reduced to a system and 
“the public be damned.” 

Gambling among the upper officials 
has long been rife. To “keep their chairs 
warm” at the gaming tables in their 
railroad clubs from nine o’clock Satur- 
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leaders of industry. 


history is clean. 


SUCCESS. 





What a Check Tells 


The customers of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York are among the 


Our credit is extended to concerns ably 
and successfully managed, whose financial 


A check drawn on the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York tells of leadership, 
sound policies, financial integrity and 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


IN NEW YORK 
Capital Surplus & Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 
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For 40 years we have been paying our customers 


the highest returns consistents.with conservative 
of, methods. First mortgage loans of 6200 and uy; 
) which we can recommend after the most thorou 
personal investigation. Piease ask for Loan List No. ito. 
Certificates of $25 and up also for saving investors 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kan: 


BRONZE tasters 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. Williams. Inc., 550 West 27th St., New York 
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SEX OLOGY 


mn by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a F ather Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Also includes other kindred subjects. 
Allin one volume. Ulustrated. $2.00 postpaid. 


Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions”’ and Table of Contents. 








©The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 
Prices $92 and $112 per hundred. 
Returnable copy sent on request 








Puritan Pub. Co., 1752 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, _E. 40th St, CHICAGO 














unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 
e) 


mentally to increase individual etiiciency. Sinall classes: 
ATHLETICS 
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THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
FIFTY-THIRD YEAR 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 
LOCATION: £0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigoratings 


: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. 
A teacher ior every seven boys. 

S: Two fields with excellent facilities ior all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life. swimming pool. 
You are invited to come ana see for yourself. Catalog sent on appiication. 


Box 5. New York 
For Boys from 9 to 19. 


Each boy studied physically and 


ALVAN E.DUERR. Heacimaster 














ARE YOU A 
BLONDE? 


If so, Dr. Blackford will tell you 
what your mental and emotional quali- 
ties are likely to be. The same if you 
are a brunet. 


When you really know the difference 
between the blondes and brunets, the 
difference in their characters, tempera- 
ments, abilities, and peculiar traits, you 
will save yourself many a mistake. 

To be a good judge of other people 
you must know these things. 

You persuade a blonde in one way— 


a brunet in another, Blondes enjoy one 
phase cf life—brunets another. 


Blondes make good in one kind of a 
job—brunets in another. 


You manage blondes best, as em- 
ployees, with one policy—brunets with 
an entirely different policy. 


The history of nations—of civiliza- 
tion—is woven through and through 
with these fundamental differences. To 
know these differences scientifically is 
the first step in judging men and 
women, in getting on well with them, 
in mastering their minds, in making 
them like you, in winning their re- 
spect, admiration, love, friendship. 


Dr. K. M. H. Blackford, the famous 
character analyst and employment ex- 
pert, has put the secret into a wonder- 
ful little book entitled “Blondes and 
Brunets.” Only 48 pages but packed 
full of valuable information for you. 


Dr. Blackford has specialized on this 
subject for 20 years and is retained by 
many large corporations. 

The book is fascinating. In a half 
hour you will get from its pages the 
most valuable secrets that ever came 
into your possession. 30 CENTS (in 
stamps) brings it to you by return mail. 
Send for it today. 


, INDEPENDENT CORPORATION i 
119 West 40th St., New York 
Enclosed find 30 cents in stamps (or money 


order). Mail me a copy of “Blondes and 
Brunets,” by Dr. Blackford. | 


| Name 











DIVIDEND 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 

The Board of Directors on August 5, 1919, de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of one per cent. upon 
the Common Stock of this Company, payable Sep- 
tember 2, 1919, at the bankirg house of Winslow. 
Lanier’ & Company, 59 Cedar street, New York 
City, to holders of record of such stock at the 
close of business on August 15, 1919. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

RANDOLVIL CATLIN, Secretary. 
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day evening to eight Monday morning 
has been a ticket to fame in more than 
one Siberian town. The “billet” seller 
at a second rate station was gambling 
for 1000 rouble stakes. Where did he 
get so much money? From his ticket 
selling schemes. Recently the price was 
increased seven times, but the print- 
ed price remained the same. Whenever, 
therefore, a stranger bought a ticket, or 
a man came up in a rush, an extra 
twenty to thirty roubles could be 
extorted. The poor country cashier 
swelled to a big stake gambler. 

The system of pay and promotion has 
cut the nerve of ambition and esprit de 
corps. Energy and worth no longer 
boost a man. Ambition to excel is there- 
fore scarcely known. No mechanic be- 
comes a superintendent. The position 
is reserved for the learned university 
graduate regardless of what he has 
done. The superintendent of a railroad 
thousands of miles from Petrograd told 
an American that his business was to 
run the office in the capital. He had not 
seen his road for three years. When 
going thru a round-house with the su- 
perintendent an American engineer 
found an English-speaking mechanic 
who had worked in the States. While 
chatting, the mechanic pointed to the 
superintendent and asked, “Who is 
that? I have worked in this shop for 
a year and a half and never saw that 
man before.” These superintendents like 
to sit in their offices for three or four 
hours a day and walk to and from 
their homes with leather portfolios un- 
der their arms. What will they make of 
Colonel Emerson, the general manager, 
who for more than two years never sat 
down to his desk in the Great Northern 
later than six in the morning? 

The system of paying wages has cut 
efficiency. Formerly a locomotive engi- 
neer used to run by the mile. Now his 
pay is for an eight hour day, regardless 
of the mileage. A grafter, therefore, 
who in six hours reaches a town where 
he would like to spend the night will 
discover engine trouble. By the time he 
has unscrewed and screwed up a few 
nuts and hammered some rods crooked 
and then straight again his working 
day is up and he sidetracks his train 
and goes to bed. Is it any wonder that 
it takes a week to make a two-day trip? 
Locomotive engineers who used to run 
on the fastest wagon lits express, as 
the pay is the same for all service, are 
now pushing wheezy switch engines 


||over the sidings near their homes. A 
;| frequent cup of tea with the wife and 


kiddies is thus made possible. 

Finally, the complex organization of 
these Siberian railroads is a perpetual 
wonder. Entering the head office build- 
ing of the Chinese Eastern Railroad 
Company at Harbin I counted six big 
cables and 432 telephone and telegraph 


-!| wires. And this Chinese Eastern is only 


one of the five Trans-Siberian divisions. 

For a little group of foreign engi- 
neers to attach themselves to this com- 
plicated, bankrupt machine and bring 
order out of the chaos is an undertak- 
ing of tremendous difficulty. Before I 
left Siberia Mr. Stevens had made a 
successful start. Russian newspaper 
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criticism had died out, and the. Allied 
engineers were heartily codperating. 
Between Mr. Stevens and Mr. Nagao, 
the splendid Christian Japanese rail- 
road man sent over to represent the 
Tokyo Government, there had sprung 
up a mutual admiration and friendship 
which guarantees the backing of our 
most interested ally. 

Uniting with the other troops our 
9000 American soldiers are guarding 
the line. In their campaign of making 
friends with the Russians our boys 
have been eminently successful. When 
I left Siberia the American forces had 
been in the country over eight months 
and we had never killed a man. Many 
a night the men had slept on their arms 
ready to strike at a moment’s notice. 
But the knowledge that we were pre- 
pared, that behind us were millions of 
the finest equipped soldiers in the world 
(they called us “the millionaires’ 
army”) and the poise of our officers 
kept us from actual fighting. Then, too, 
the growing realization that we were 
over there not to meddle with politics, 
but simply to keep peace on the rail- 
road and about our camps, led the Rus- 
sians of various factions to refrain 
from interfering with us. 

What is our policy in Siberia? For 
several months I hunted for it. We 
went there originally to rescue the 
Czechs and protect the mountains of 
military and other stores at Vladivo- 
stok. This task was quickly done, and 
we have been watchfully waiting ever 
since. We are not in Siberia to shoot 
Bolsheviks. Some Americans think that 
back of all the cruelty and destruction 
of their ignorant leaders is a great 
idea. But “you can’t shoot an idea with 
a gun,” one prominent American vis- 
itor said to me. “Perhaps,” he added, 
“there is coming to birth in Russia a 
new plan of economic relationships 
which may be as great a blessing to 
the human race as the Reformation or 
the Freeing of the Slaves. Every birth 
is accompanied by travail. Stop the 
pains too soon and death results. We 
must, therefore, be cautious in our at- 
tempts to settle the Russian problem.” 

If the above figure is correct we 
Americans cannot at present take sides 
in the Russian turmoil. For our neu- 
trality we may be hated by both sides. 
But we can do our best to put a rail- 
road artery of peace and plenty from 
the Pacific seaboard right thru the 
heart of Russia, perhaps to Petrograd 
and Moscow. We can join with the 
Allies in announcing to the people that 
with their quarrels we are not inter- 
fering, but that they cannot fight it out 
across the railroad track. As along this 
peaceful road kindly workers of the 
Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. make 
their quiet rounds, as famine and dis- 
ease decrease, as business revives and 
poverty flees away, perhaps the Rus- 
sians, tired of their suicidal guerrilla 
war, will lay down their arms and be- 
gin the brotherly reconstruction by 
their own offorts of that great republic 
of 180,000,000 longing souls. With this 
hope set before us who could vote to 
withdraw from Siberia now? 

Vladivostok 
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Remarkable Remarks 


PRINCE AAGE—I don’t like Chicago. 


THE KAISERIN—The Kaiser is bear- 
ing his burden. 


HAROLD Cox—State education is a 
most mischievous thing. 


Mrs. MepiLtL McCormickK—The next 
President will be Republican. 


MaRSHAL FocH—The terrors of 
peace are worse than those of war. 


Roy GRIFFITHS—Shirts, underwear 
and hosiery should not be expensive. 


W. H. Tart—We have not allowed 
railroad rates to go up as they should. 


C. C. Rex, FARMER—My money don’t 
cost me anything—I work for all I 
get. 


COLONEL THEODORE RODOSEVELT—The 
Chief Executive has become the whole 
show. 


Pror. JAMES A. HysLop—Interest in 
psychic phenomena has greatly in- 
creased since the war. 


ALBERT THOMAS—The most extreme 
Socialists in France would be consid- 
ered Jingoes in America. 


E. H. SoTHERN—We want to make 
it clear to the laughing public that the 
actors’ strike is no laughing matter. 


Ep. Howre—I do not think that the 
Boy Scout movement or the Y. M.C. A. 
movement is either a noble or desira- 
ble thing. 


Roy K. MouLttoN—Occasionally the 
right thing happens in the right place. 
The Pennsylvania Legislature recently 
took up Bible reading. 


PRESIDENT F. D. UNDERWOOD OF THE 
ErIE—The statement that railway em- 
ployees as a whole are relatively un- 
derpaid cannot be proved. 


Stir WILLIAM ASHLEY—There is a 
considerable and increasing number of 
men to whom the feeling of working 
for the public interest is a real stim- 
ulus. 


W. Hitt—The ordinary man in the 
teaching profession has all his work 
cut out to keep the wolf from the door 
and the fringe from the bottom of his 
trousers. 


LyMaN AsBoTtt—Whatever influence 
I have enjoyed as a public leader has 
been due, not to any foresight of my 
own, but to my sincere endeavor to 
read the hidden will of God in the 
events of current history. 


Francis J. OPPENHEIMER—Behind 
the scintillating literary phrases of the 
Russian Rhapsodists stands a gibber- 
ing ape, one hairy arm dragging along 
in the mud of superstition and age- 
long social oppression, waiting to give 
the True, the Beautiful and the Good 
their deathblow. 


SENATOR SHERMAN—President Wil- 
son brings home with him the choicest 
products of Old World diplomacy com- 
pounded of the intrigues of Europe 
and the perfidy of Oriental deception 
mitigated by wholesale robbery of mil- 
lions of people and hundreds of mil- 
lions of territory and property. 
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Edwin M. Bliss, D. D. 


On the 6th of August, Dr. Edwin M. 
Bliss, from 1891 to 1901 Associate Ed- 
itor of The Independent, died at Wash- 
ington, D. C., as the result of an op- 
eration. 

Dr. Bliss was born September 12, 
1848, at Erzrum, Turkey, where his 
parents were missionaries. He studied 
at Robert College, Constantinople, and 
later at Amherst, from which he grad- 
uated in 1871. He studied theology at 
Yale, 1871-1877, and entered the Con- 
gregational ministry. Instead of ac- 
cepting a pastorate he became the 
agent of the Bible Society in the 
Levant and traveled extensively in 
Turkey and Persia. He returned to 
the United States in 1888 and edited 
the “Encyclopedia of Missions,” a mon- 
umental work in ten or a dozen vol- 
umes which brought him wide recog- 
nition in religious circles. He then 
joined the staff of The Independent, 
taking special charge of our depart- 
ments of “Religious Intelligence” and 
“Missions.” He also wrote many ed- 
itorials, especially on Near Eastern 
questions, on which he was an author- 
ity. He left The Independent to take 
up special work with the Bureau of 
the Census at Washington, D. C., where 
he had charge of religious statistics. 
He continued with this work to the 
time of his death. 

Dr. Bliss was a Christian gentleman, 
a scholar of judgment and ability, and 
an editor of taste and ideals. Only Dr. 
Carroll is left of that able group of 
editors, Ward, Twining, Carroll and 
Bliss, who made The Independent in 
the nineties one of the great political, 
religious and literary forces in the 
country. 


Pebbles 


Maid—There’s a mendicant at the 
door, madam. 

Mrs. Newrich—Well, tell him we 
haven’t anything to mend just at pres- 
ent.”—Boston Transcript. 


Englishman (in the Bay of Naples, 
watching Vesuvius)—You’ve nothing 
like that in America! 

Yank—No, but we’ve got Niagara 
Falls, and they’d put the durned thing 
out in five minutes!—Passing Show. 


Husband (looking up from the paper 
which he has been reading)—I see 
Thompson’s Shirt Store has been burned 
out. 

Wife (slightly deaf)—Whose? 

Husband—Thompson’s Shirt Store. 

Wife—Dear me, who tore it?— 
Blighty. 


The Soldier (back from Germany) 
—There used to be two mills here, 
Garge—what’s happened to the other 
one? 

Garge—I did ’ear as ‘ow they 
reck’n’d there warn’t enough wind for 
two mills, so they pulled one of ’em 
down.—Blighty. 


The colonel beckoned to his orderly. 
“Smith, I wish you’d ride into the 
town and get the correct time.” 

“Why, sir,” Smith hesitated, “I 
haven’t got a watch.” 

“A watch, a watch,” the colonel 
roared. “What in the name of sense 
do you want a watch for? Write it 
down on a piece of paper, man.’’— 
Passing Show. 


Farmer (to one of his laborers, re- 
cently demobilized)—Well, Pat, which 
do you prefer, being a farmer or a 
soldier? 

Pat—In one way, sir, I’d rather be 
a soldier. 

Farmer—And how’s that? 

Pat—Well, you see, you’d be a long 
time workin’ for a farmer before he’d 
tell you to stand at ease.—London 
Oninion. 


The boat drifted out on the sunlit 
sea. The man and the maiden were 
silent and a little sad. His leave was 
ended: the time for parting had come. 

“Dearest,” he breathed softly, “will 
you float with me always—down the 
stream of life?” 

“The same as now?” she whispered. 

“The same as now,” said he. 

“T will, gladly,” she cried. 

He was rowing, doing all the hard 
work; she had the helm—she steered. 
—Tit-Bits. 


Negro troops from Louisiana have a 
linguistic advantage over other Amer- 
ican soldiers. Many of them, thru liv- 
ing in sections where French still is 
spoken, are more or less familiar with 
the language of this land when they 
get here. But they have their diffi- 
culties, nevertheless. 

“It’s dis way,” explains one. “Ah 
talk French puhfectly, but not de kind 
dey talk in this country. You see, Ah 
learned French from mah fathah—de 
pure, classical, old New Orleans French 
—and dey don’t speak dat kind ovah 
heah.”—Blighty. 
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WINTON SIX 








Desire Something Better? 


| 
| 
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BE glad if you have this desire, for it 
promotes invention and human prog- 
ress, and produces the good things of life 
that make your world more glorious—like 
this magnificent new Winton Six. 


Seeing this car, you will know that yester- 
day’s cars are surpassed, that here are new 
thrills, new enjoyments, new happiness 
awaiting you. Beauty that captivates, 
power and speed that laugh at miles and 
hardest hills, comfort and style beyond 
previous “bests,” a mechanism that har- 
monizes with your needs and stays in tune— 
all these are yours in this newest Winton 
Six, the surprise car of 1919. May we send 
you literature? 


THE WINTON COMPANY 


133 BEREA ROAD, CLEVELAND, O., U.S.A, 











